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IS A GERMAN ARMY NECESSARY ? 
By Jon Kimche 


. is now generally agreed that, in the light of our experience during the 
last thirty years, it is not very desirable that there should be in the heart 
of Europe a powerful German Army. But the dilemma which faces the 
Western world to-day is not whether another German army is desirable, 
but whether in the condition of the world to-day a German army is 
necessary—or even, as some would have it, inevitable. 

Before the plunge is taken and the victors over the last German army 
proceed to install and equip the next German army, it may be advisable 
to consider closely the basic facts involved in the strategic line-up across 
the heart of Europe. 

There are on the Eastern side of the fence six countries ; Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania and the Soviet Union. 
Their man-power position provides us with the following table :— 


East Germany | East Germany 


Population . " ‘ . | 260,000,000 | 280,000,000 


Industrial and ts Poten- 
tial . . - | 130,000,000 | 140,000,000 


The comparative figures for the seven countries on the Western side 
of the fence—Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway and Britain—are as follows :— 


Population . . . . | 160,000,0c0 


Industrial and Tae Poten- 
tial . : é 


This does not, however, exhaust the present European line-up. 


JON KIMCHE WAS MILITARY CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘ EVENING 
STANDARD,’ 1941-5; AND OF THE ‘ OBSERVER, 1942-6. HE WAS 
EDITOR OF ‘ TRIBUNE,’ 1946-8. HIS BOOK ON THE MIDDLE-EAST, 
FOR WHICH HE HAS BEEN COLLECTING MATERIAL IN THE INTER- 
VENING PERIOD, IS SHORTLY FORTHCOMING. 
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Consideration must also be given to the six neutral countries who com- 
mand a considerable military potential. 

The six—Eire, Finland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland, 
and the states on Russia’s South-eastern front, Yugoslavia, Turkey and 
Greece, provide us with this third table :— 


The Six Yugoslavia, 
Neutrals Turkey, Greeec 


Population . 41,000,000 





Industrial and Military Poten- 
tial . ‘i ‘ ; . | 25,000,000 | 20,000,000 


We can summarise this position in the following table, which shows 
that the Eastern European countries based upon the Soviet Union have 
a formidable superiority in man-power which can be mobilised for 
industry—but not in potential armed forces—over the Western European 
countries organised in the Western Union Defence Plan and in the 
Atlantic Pact Organisation. It also shows that the inclusion of Germany | 
into the pattern slightly modifies the man-power superiority of the East, | 
but does not abolish its formidable advantage. The following table 
illustrates this Western man-power deficiency :— 


Industrial and Military Potential 





When we turn from the position of crude man-power to the com- | 
parative industrial strength of East and West, the picture becomes | 
materially transformed. The production of steel, coal, oil, electric power © 
and pig-iron was substantially larger in the seven Western countries than | 
in the Soviet Union and her five satellites, even if German production is | 
excluded. When we add the output of these items in Western Germany © 
to our total, the advantage of the West is shown even more strikingly ; | 
and if then we set it against the background of production in the United | 
States, the Western advantage on this score is overwhelming and the | 
position of the Soviet Group in the production of oil and electric power is | 
evidently perilously low. The detailed table on page 349 illustrates the | 
indubitable superiority of the West in the industrial field, and also in the | 
production of fuel such as oil, which is the life-blood of the armies and 
air forces of our time. 

In the light of these revealing figures it is necessary, therefore, to/ 
reconsider the actual strength of the Soviet man-power colossus. In the! 
official history of Britain’s economy during the late war, Professor Han- 
cock has recalled how in the war against Napoleon a man-power total of 
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merely 17,000,000 on the British side had beaten a 100,000,000 on 
Napoleon’s side. The British, Professor Hancock points out, were able 
to redress their adverse balance in men by the decisive weight of their 
advantage in terms of national income and the industrial capacity to 
produce goods. 





The same discrepancy is manifest in the line-up to-day of the opposing 
man-power totals of Eastern and Western Europe. 

Comparative estimates prepared by the Economic Commission for 
Europe of the national income per head of population in 1948 provides 
us with four figures for Eastern Europe: for Czechoslovakia, $195 ; 
for Poland, $141 ; for Hungary, $98; and for Bulgaria, $66. No 
estimate is given for the national income of the Soviet Union on the 
same basis, but a fair guess would place it somewhere between that of 
Poland and Czechoslovakia—say at $180 per head. 

The Western Allies compare well against these totals ; the United 
Kingdom has a national income per head of $401, Belgium $218, and 
France $228—of the remaining Western countries only Italy falls below 
the $250 mark with a national income of $105 per head. And in the 
background stands the towering advantage of the United States with a 
total per head of $683—four times the estimated amount of the national 
income per head of the Soviet Union. 

These figures have a profound bearing on the strategic and military 
capacity of the Soviet Union and her allies. Some indication of its 
effects is provided by the following comparison :— 

In 1942, the ratio of civilian labour to the men in the armed forces was 
4tol. 

In 1944, as a result of substantial overseas aid, Britain was able to 
reduce this ratio to 2 to 1. Thus, even in these favourable circumstances, 
it required two workers on the home front to keep one man in uniform. 

The Germans were less favourably placed. In 1941, on the eve of 
their assault on the Soviet Union, the Germans had six men and women 
working on the home front for every German member of the armed 
forces. 
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In 1944, the Germans were able, under great pressure, to reduce this 
tatio to 5 to 1 because of the employment of some seven million 
foreigners on forced labour for the German home front. 

In the Soviet Union to-day, man-power for the armed forces is still 
greatly limited by the losses of the last war and the industrial backlog 
which the Soviet industries have to overhaul. Furthermore, the Soviet 
Union faces the still existing backwardness of her industry when compared 
with that of the United States and of some of the more advanced Western 
European countries. This time, instead of receiving valuable aid from 
outside, Soviet industry has to supply not only the ranks of her own 
armed forces, but also the needs of her allies. The industrial effort, 
consequently, continues to rank as the chief base on which Soviet military 
strength has to be built. It would therefore be surprising if the Soviet 
Union and her allies could mobilise one man for every eight in industry. 
At this ratio of one to eight the Soviet Union and her allies could mobilise 
armed forces totalling 14,000,000 men. 

This now provides us with a further revealing table of comparative 
military strength between East and West. 









Mobilisable Man-power Actual Strength of 
for the Armed Forces Armed Forces to-day 


U.S.S.R., East Europe without 












Germany 4,500,000 
West Europe without Germany 2,000,000 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, Greece . 1,500,000 
Ure < 1,500,000 


We can now see the bogey of Soviet man-power in its real setting, 
instead of an overwhelming Soviet force facing the Western allies. Even 
if we leave the mobilisation of German man-power aside, we find that the 
Soviet Union and her allies would be outnumbered by ten million men 
derived from the Western European countries which might be further 
reinforced by another two million drawn from the South-east European 
allies of the West (Yugoslavia, Turkey and Greece), and by another 
fifteen million drawn from the United States. 

Thus, without recourse to either Germans or the Spain of General 
Franco, the potential military man-power of the West is three times that 
of the Soviet Union and her allies, and, as the table above shows, even the 
actual strength of their armed forces to-day is equal if not slightly larger 
than that of the Eastern alliance. 

Now let us turn to the actual contours of the Soviet front in Europe. 
It has been suggested, inspired by the Fontainebleau Headquarters of the 
Western Union, that this front extends from Lubeck to Trieste—a 
distance of some nine hundred miles. But the Soviet Front in Europe 
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to-day extends much further than that—it stretches from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. This implies that the defence of Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey is accepted as part of the defence of Europe. For this involves 
the Russians with another twelve hundred miles of frontier, with another 
two million soldiers unless the Western allies decide deliberately to forgo 
this diversion and surrender its substantial advantages to the Eastern 
alliance. For that is what talk of the Lubeck-Trieste line means in 
practice. 

At present, the Russians are said to have 25 divisions under arms 
facing the allies in Western Germany and Austria on a thousand-mile 
front. It is further suggested by the experts that the Russians could 
expand this force to 100 divisions. But in the light of their man-power 
position outlined already, this would represent the maximum Russian 
effort of expansion as compared with the three hundred divisions they 
managed to raise against the Germans when they were receiving sub- 
stantial aid from the United States and Britain. 

The Western Union Plan appears to be to raise some 36 divisions by 
1952 which would provide for the defence of this so-called Lubeck- 
Trieste Line. Unless, therefore, the Russians expanded their forces to the 
utmost extent, they would not appear to have the necessary superiority in 
numbers or weight to launch a successful offensive against the West. 
Similarly, the experience of the last war provides us with some guidance 
of the number of divisions the West could raise backed by the dominating 
industry of the United States. The total reads something like as follows :— 


France é. gt .. 100 divisions. 
United Kingdom and Com- 
monwealth os .. 40 divisions. 
Rest of Western Union .. 40 divisions. 
Yugoslavia, Turkey and 
Greece .. i .. 20 divisions. 
Total - -_ .. 200 divisions. 
U.S. “ as .. 40-70 divisions, bringing the total up to 


240-270 divisions. 


And all this without the need to raise a single German soldier. 

But now let us turn and look at the more immediate strategic picture 
that is presented to us. We have this long European front of 2,100 miles 
stretching from the Turkish-Bulgarian border on the Black Sea to Lubeck 
on the Baltic. But so far the Western Union Defence and the Atlantic 
Pact Plans, such as they are, do not concern themselves with more than 
half this large front. The Russians thus enjoy a premium which enables 
them to concentrate in the West without the need of a large-scale diversion 
in South Eastern Europe and the Southern Ukraine ; they need not 
worry about this ‘ Second Front.’ 

From the revealing evidence provided last autumn in the Congres- 
sional hearings on defence policy in Washington, we have received an 
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illuminating if disturbing picture of how the Service Chiefs in Washington 


see the coming and conduct of another war in Europe ; such information _ 


as has become known about the Hague Conference of the Atlantic Pact 
Defence Ministers tends to confirm this. 

Speaking before the House Armed Services Committee on October 
19th, 1949, General Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, told the Committee that strategic bombing has such a high priority 
in American military planning, because the United States 


* cannot hope to keep forces in being of sufficient size to meet Russia in the 
early stages of war. . . . Lacking such force in being, our great strength lies in 
the threat of big retaliation in the event we are attacked.’ 

The U.S. Airforce Chief of Staff, General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, was 
even more precise. He explained pointedly that the American Chiefs of 
Staff did not believe in the efficacy of a land force to oppose a Russian 
invasion of Western Europe. 

‘Is it proposed,’ [asked General Vandenberg] ‘ that we build and maintain 
a standing army capable of meeting the masses of an enemy on the ground, in 
equal man to man, body to body, gun to gun combat ? 

* This alternative offers us the prospect of a wholly defensive war. We wait 
until we are attacked. Then we undertake to hold the masses of enemy troops 
on the ground. Finally, if we seek victory, we undertake to provide the ground 
forces power to press the enemy back into his home-land until he gives up— 
and in this we might be following the fairly unattractive example of Napoleon 


and Hitler. 

* Mr. Chairman, this alternative is militarily unsound. A prime objective 
of this country must be to find a counterbalance to the potential enemy’s masses 
of ground troops, other than equal masses of American and Allied ground 
troops. No such balancing factor exists other than strategic bombing, including 
the atom bomb.’ 


General Vandenberg further emphasised that the use of ground troops 
would be required only in the final and victorious stages of a war when 
strategic bombing had paved the way. There is nothing in this significant 
statement to reassure the Western European countries that a Russian land 
invasion would be halted before it reached the Channel ports and the 
French Atlantic Coast. Indeed, American military opinion is convinced 
that nothing that the Western Union countries can do will avoid such a 
course of the opening phase of a war. The whole balance of the American 
armed forces is built up on this belief. General Bradley himself, time and 
again, re-emphasised this point in his evidence. 

It is therefore clear that there is a marked diversion of interest between 
the defence plans of Western Union and those visualised by the American 
Chiefs of Staff, and it must be admitted that so far the plans worked out 
at Montgomery’s Headquarters at Fontainebleau appear to have a more 
practical bearing on the defence of Western Europe than those projected 
by the American Chiefs of Staff for the much looser combination of the 
Atlantic Pact powers. The American conception seems to be based 
partly on a vast exaggeration of the military man-power potential of the 
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Soviet Union and partly—it is only too clear—on the understandable 
desire to avoid a mass American mobilisation for the defence of Western 
Europe. American military opinion clearly does not believe in the land 
defence of Western Europe—with or without the Germans included in. 
American support for the so-called integration of the Germans in the 
defence of Western Europe is a sop to Western European susceptibilities, 
as indeed is their whole attitude to Western Union Defence, which seems 
to be at no point integrated into the war plans of American Chiefs of 
Staff as they were outlined to the House Armed Services Committee. 

But there would seem to be no need for Western Europe to be so 
defeatist, particularly if the Americans can be persuaded that there is more 
than merely understandable self-interest in Western Europe’s belief that 
the West can be defended and need not inevitably be overrun by Russian 
armies and later liberated by American strategic bombing. 

It is necessary, however, to look at defence of Europe as a whole from 
the Caucasus frontier in the Middle East through the Balkans and the 
heart of Europe to the Arctic North of Norway. 

The position of Western Europe is greatly affected by its two extending 
flanks in the north and in the south-east, which are not incorporated in 
any of its present defence systems. Unlike the Germans in the last war, 
the Russians and their allies have no vital need of Swedish iron ore for the 
production of hard steel. Soviet pre-war production of iron ore has been 
considerably increased and should by the end of this year exceed thirty 
million tons ; four times the quantity produced by Sweden and con- 
siderably more than the production of the whole of Western Europe. 

Indeed, it would appear that Soviet interests would be served by 
respecting the neutrality of Sweden and Finland and drawing upon the 
technical skill of their workmen for the purchase of essential machines and 
instruments—much as the Swedes supplied the Germans during the last 
war. 

In the strategic field also, Soviet interests would seem to be best 
served by maintaining a neutral Swedish-Finnish buffer and so enable a 
concentration of Soviet forces in the areas of their major objective. 

The Middle East flank is differently situated. Here the Western allies, 
reinforced by United States forces, are stationed in dangerous proximity 
to the Russian oil fields in the Caucasus, and within easy bombing range of 
the newly-rebuilt industrial towns of the Donetz Basin. An invasion of 
the Middle East by the Russians would thus seek to attain the dual 
objective of destroying the forward air bases of the Western allies, and the 
occupation of the larger, rich and easily accessible oil field in Northern 
Iraq. 

These two objectives have the additional advantage that they are links 
by nature with the traditional gateways. of invasion from the north into 

Northern Persia, into Iraq and into Eastern Turkey. Here, also, are the 
native lands of what were once the national aspirations of Armenians and 
Kurds, The resurrection of a Kurdish independent State—once the hope 
of some five or six million Kurds dispersed in Turkey, Persia, Iraq and 
Vou. CXLVII.—No 880. 16* 
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Syria—might commend itself to the Russians as a useful method of 
hastening and encouraging a disintegration of these states, of which the 
Kurdish minority had long been a discontented but hapless element. 

On the face of it the great inducement for the Russians in such an 
invasion would be the possession of the oil fields of Kirkuk. But closer 
consideration shows that the only immediate advantage which the Rus- 
sians would derive from such an occupation would be the denial of this 
petroleum to the Western Allies—a serious but not a crippling blow. For 
the Russians to reap positive benefit, they would need to occupy all 
Northern Iraq and Syria and possibly Israel, in order to ensure an outlet 
for their newly-won oil supplies into the Mediterranean. There, they 
would need to control the sea lanes from Rumania to the Levant ports of 
Haifa and Tripoli; they would need to win control of Cyprus before they 
could consider the benefit of this oil. Unless, therefore, there were signs 
of a complete collapse of Western defence or a passive insistence on merely 
holding the Suez line as a base, it is improbable that the Russians would 
embark on a land campaign of over two thousand miles with all its 
hazards and diversion of effort in order to win the dubious advantage of 
this additional oil supply—however much they had need of it. 

So far as the Middle East is concerned, therefore, the strategic needs 
of the Soviet Union indicate that the Russians would confine themselves 
to the establishment of an area under their control in Northern Persia, 
Northern Iraq and Eastern Turkey, which would give them more elbow- 
room and greater security in their vital Baku-Batum oil-producing 
district, which is so close to the Turkish and Persian frontier, and that a 
deep penetration into the Middle East by their forces can be ruled out, 
unless of course the Middle East is invitingly undefended or in a state of 
encouraging internal turmoil. 

We can, therefore, summarise these basic facts into three categories. 

1. The Soviet Union and her allies have a superiority in man-power in 
Europe, which can be redressed only by the full weight of United States 
man-power. The West, however, has a considerable superiority in 
military man-power potential—even without a German Army. 

2. The West has considerable superiority in essential mineral and 
industrial production. The addition of German production would 
increase this advantage still further, but it would require that of the United 
States to make it overwhelming and effective. 

3. A Soviet invasion of Scandinavia appears unlikely ; an invasion 
of the Middle East appears probable if it is weakly held, and of Germany 
certain, particularly if a German army were to exist, for with the existence 
of a German army the Russians must know that there would be a 
premium on the Germans assuming the offensive at the first opportunity 
in order to carry the war into enemy territory. As General Fuller has 
recently put it, the only effective way for the Germans to defend Germany 
is for them to ‘ liberate’ the Eastern European countries, and her own 
Eastern Provinces. 

The existence of a German army inside the body of Western European 
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defence, whether as a sovereign army in its own right or as a part of 
Western Europe, would in fact produce before long an irresistible urge for 
immediate counter offensive action against a Russian attack. And since 
in the long history of war the best counter offensive of all is to strike first, 
a German army in Europe would produce the constant danger that it 
would be the West that would provoke a war at German instigation and 
primarily for German benefit. The effect of such a strategy in Britain, 
and particularly in France, is not difficult to imagine. It would hardly 
produce that spirit which would be required to sustain the all-out effort of 
a war against Russia. Furthermore, no move by the West would so 
consolidate Slav opinion behind the Russians and might well throw Tito’s 
Yugoslavia as a free gift back into the Soviet lap. 

The maintenance of a balance of power, if not of continued peace in 
Europe, requires that at least Western Germany should be interested, for 
many years to come, in maintaining the peace of Europe rather than in 
warlike action to regain her lost provinces. Such ensurance of German 
policy would be best served if the Germans knew that they would become 
‘the tennis court’ on which any future East-West conflict would be 
fought out, and that no matter what was the outcome they would again 
be the chief sufferers. 

On one other count the demilitarised non-participation of Germany 
in the Western defence is of considerable advantage to the West. The 
moment the Germans are included in Western defence it would become 
obligatory on the planners of Western strategy that Western Germany be 
saved from invasion by the Russians. German pressure would see to that. 

But that would commit the West to precisely that kind of linear 
defence and forward concentration of its forces that has in the past proved 
fatal to France in 1940, to the Russians in 1941 and to the Germans in 
1944. It would compel the West to spread its defence from Lubeck on 
the Baltic to Trieste on the Adriatic. It would offer precisely that kind of 
defensive target which the Russians have shown themselves to be masters 
at penetrating by their sheer weight of concentration. 

But if there were no such linear defence, if Germany were an empty 
glacis in the military sense over which a Russian invasion would have to 
extend itself, reveal itself and commit itself, then Western Union forces 
concentrated suitably in the lowlands in the North, in the Ruhr in the 
centre and in the Austrian and Bavarian Alps in the South, aided by 
Yugoslav troops, could see precisely where the Russian blow fell before 
striking back at its extended head. 

Therefore on every conceivable count—strategic, tactical, political 
and economic—the West would be embarrassed by the existence of a 
German army and the possibility of continued peace, however uneasy, 
jeopardised by the inevitable urge of the Germans to regain their former 
position as the arbiters on the Continent. Whichever way, therefore, we 
consider the problem, German rearmament and a German army is 
neither desirable nor necessary. Indeed, it might become fatal to the still 
tender growth of Western European unity. 








A NEW ERA IN TURKEY 
By K. M. Smogorzewski 


RADITIONAL boundaries between Europe, Asia and Africa were 

always somewhat arbitrary and never coincided with political or with 
cultural frontiers. In modern times Russia hitherto has always been 
‘ Eurasiatic,’ not only geographically but also in its political structure, 
and the Ottoman Empire extending over three continents was even more 
complex. To-day, however, Russia is Asiatic in the sense that its political 
régime resembles that of Genghiz Khan. But if Asia has temporarily 
engulfed a third of Europe as far as Weimar, our continent extends to 
Ankara, and as this extension corresponds with the will of the Turkish 
people it has every chance of becoming permanent. The Turkish bastion 
protects the whole Middle East against Soviet totalitarianism and con- 
stitutes an irreplaceable bridge between Europe and the new free nations 
of southern Asia. It is therefore vital to know whether the unique 
¢ stitutional experiment upon which Turkey embarked, and which may 
be described as a switch-over by stages from one-party authoritarianism to 
the system of parliamentary democracy, is progressing satisfactorily. 
Since 1945 friendly observers of Turkish affairs have felt hopeful about 
this evolution, and their optimism has been reinforced by the elections of 
May 14th. 

* * * * * 


Kemal Atatiirk gave to his country a constitution which did not 
exclude the existence of opposition parties. He clearly foresaw the 
dangers of a one-party oligarchy, although there was probably no chance 
for any serious opposition party in his lifetime. By temperament he was 
a dictator, but when in July, 1926, he suppressed the Progressive Party, 
formed in November, 1924, in Istanbul, he was defending something 
infinitely more important than his personal government. True, Rauf 
Orbay and Mehmet Cavid—the last of the famous Young Turkish 
triumvirate of the Committee of Ittihat ve Terrakki (Union and Progress)— 
wanted to proclaim Abdulmecid as a constitutional monarch, but they were 
using the agitation of ulemas and imams against the ‘atheist’ republican 
régime. Atatiirk rightly saw in this campaign a counter-revolutionary 
movement and did not hesitate to suppress it ; Cavid was hanged and 
Rauf sentenced in absentia to ten years’ imprisonment. Two army 


K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI, FOUNDER AND EDITOR OF ‘ FREE EUROPE” 
(LONDON, 1939-45), HAS RECENTLY RETURNED FROM A VISIT TO 
TURKEY. 
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generals—Kiazim Karabekir and Ali Fuat Cebesoy—were also accused of 
conspiracy in this connection, but were acquitted under the pressure of 
the army whose spokesmen, Marshal Fevzi Qakmak and General Ismet 
Indnii, drew Atatiirk’s attention to the fact that republican and secular 
Turkey could not survive without the army’s support. 

Atatiirk knew only too well that his Cumburiyet Halk Partisi ot 
Republican People’s Party (C.H.P.), established on August 9th, 1923, and 
based on local committees of the Association for the Defence of the 
Rights of Anatolia and Rumelia (Thrace) created in 1919, was young and 
shaky. Its rank and file, disturbed by the opposition campaign describing 
the reforms as an attack on religion, could not be relied upon in a decisive 
trial of force. 

Four years later, in August, 1930, Atatiirk tried the experiment of a 
controlled opposition, authorising his friend Fethi Okyar to form a 
Liberal Republican Party which a few weeks later polled twenty-five per 
cent. of votes at the municipal elections. Riots broke out, however, 
during the electoral campaign and on one occasion, at Menemen, a 
dervish decapitated a teacher who tried to speak in the name of the 
government party. The crowd did not protect the victim but applauded 
the murderer. Clearly it was too early for the development of parliament- 
ary democracy in Turkey and at the end of the year the Liberal Party was 
suppressed. 

The.C.H.P. used ihe years which followed to identify itself with the 
State, and this tendency received recognition on February sth, 1937, when 
the six fundamental principles of the party—Republicanism, Nationalism, 
Populism, Statism, Secularism and Evolutionarism—were included in the 
Constitution. Statism—a term which only approximately translates the 
French é¢atisme—means here a sort of state socialism or state supervision 
of the principal industries, public utility services, means of communica- 
tion, and even certain commercial activities. The Turkish brand of 
nationalisation does not exclude private enterprise, but its advocates 
consider it one of the essential guarantees of national independence and 
ptosperity. Turkey had to become secular or /cigue in order to survive. 
The sheria, or sacred law of Islam, had shown itself particularly unfit for 
modern interpretations. The wemas, or Moslem theologians, opposed 
the necessary political and social reforms and paralysed the introduction of 
scientific education ; they were mainly responsible for the fact that the 
Ottoman civilisation was retrograde. 


* * * * * 


The first Grand National Assembly (Baya Millet Mechsi) met in 
Ankara on April 23rd, 1920. It directed the victorious war of national 
survival and, under the guidance of Atatiirk, launched a series of revolu- 
tionary reforms by abolishing the sultanate on November ist, 1922. The 
second Assembly, elected in May, 1923, continued the revolutionary work 
by proclaiming the Turkish Republic (October 29th, 1923), by abolishing 
the caliphate (March 3rd, 1924) and adopting a new Constitution (April 
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zoth, 1924), which, however, cautiously stipulated that Islam should 
remain the state religion. The third Assembly, elected in September, 
1927, removed this proviso (April 9th, 1928) and by introducing the 
Latin alphabet ended the revolutionary period. 

The task of the five Assemblies which followed was one of stabilisa- 
tion and consolidation. In April, 1932, the number of deputies elected 
was 317—only two more than in 1923 and 1927—but the fifth Assembly, 
elected on February 8th, 1935, comprised 399 members, including 17 
women who for the first time in any Moslem country were given the 
right not only to vote (at the age of twenty-two) but also to be elected 
(at the age of thirty). Another characteristic of the fifth Meclis was the 
fact that the C.H.P. ceded 16 seats to the representatives of the Greek, 
Armenian and Jewish national minorities. 

In the sixth Meclis elected on March 26th, 1939, there were 429 
deputies, this time including only 4 representatives of the national 
minorities. But, according to the statutes of the C.H.P. adopted at the 
grand congress, or Kurultay, on June ist, 1939, a sort of benevolent 
opposition was formed within its parliamentary group ; 21 members of 
the party, elected by the Kurultay, constituted an Independent Group in 
the Mec/is with the mission of controlling ‘ the conduct of the affairs of the 
country ’ and preventing ‘ discord, covetousness and personal criticism ’ 
within the party. At the elections of February 28th, 1942, there was 
still a single list presented by the C.H.P., but since the list contained 502 
candidates for 455 seats, the electors were able for the first time to indicate 
on a small scale their personal preferences. Another novelty was that 
149 members representing the ‘ young blood’ were elected for the first 
time. The strength of the Independent Group was raised to 35 members. 

On July 21st, 1946, the elections of the eighth Mec/is took place for the 
first time on a basis of direct, secret and universal suffrage which replaced 
the two-degree system of vote previously applied. According to the 
electoral law of June sth, 1946, each of the 63 provinces or vilayets was a 
constituency electing at least one deputy ; if its population was from 
$5,000 to 95,000 it elected two deputies and there was an additional 
deputy for every 40,000 inhabitants. Infinitely more important than the 
introduction of a modern electoral system was the fact that for the first 
time a nationally organised opposition party was permitted to present its 
candidates against those of the government. 


* * * * * 


Immediately after the end of World War II in Europe a group of 
politicians representing the new Turkish bourgeoisie pressed the C.H.P. 
to remain faithful to the spirit of the Turkish Constitution and to allow 
the existence of an opposition. The leader of this movement was Cell 
Bayar, who from September, 1937, to January, 1939, was Prime Minister. 
Supported by Adnan Menderes, Mehmet Fuat KGpriilii and Refik 
Koraltan, Bayar pointed out that during the war a totalitarian mentality 
was evinced in Turkish political life. The martial law proclaimed in 1940 
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in the area of Istanbul, the Straits and Thrace was a necessary measure of 
national security when there was danger of sudden attack, but was also 
used for political purposes in the former capital, which remained Turkey’s 
intellectual and economic metropolis. In June, 1945, Bayar and his 
supporters formally asked that the C.H.P. should agree to the formation 
of the opposition parties. The ‘die-hards’ of the C.H.P.—Sikrii 
Saracoglu, the Prime Minister, Recep Peker and others—considered this 
— premature and the parliamentary group of the party followed 
their lead. 

Resigning party membership, Bayar with his three colleagues announ- 

ced their intention to fight by other means for the democratisation of the 
country’s political life. On January 7th, 1946, he was able to announce 
the formation under his leadership of a Democratic Party (Demokrat 
Partisi). As he explained to the present writer, the party adhered to 
Kemalist policies, though differing from the C.H.P. in the interpretation 
and application of its principles. 
‘ We are Republicans and we are of the opinion that the separation of state and 
religion should be maintained,’ [he said,] ‘ but we do not believe that the four 
other descriptions of the Turkish Republic are necessary; Statism especially 
should not be a sacrosanct principle of our policy and private enterprise should 
be encouraged. I know that Moscow papers described our action as a pre- 
arranged comedy, but this is too ridiculous an allegation to deserve any 
refutation. We of course agree with the government about exterior dangers 
and we approve the main lines of its foreign policy. No Turkish patriot would 
for a moment consider a proposal of establishing in the Straits a Soviet fortress. 
Such a solution would mean the end of our independence and we all would 
rather fight than surrender.” 


The Democratic Party rallied elements dissatisfied with the policies of 
the C.H.P. and its organisation began to spread over the country ; but 
by July, 1946, it was still too young and too weak to present full lists of 
candidates in all constituencies, putting forward only 247 candidates for 
465 seats. It won 62 seats and in addition there were 8 Independents. 
These results provoked strong protests from the Democrats who accused 
the authorities of tampering with ballot boxes in order to deprive the 
opposition of seats won by them. Bayar himself affirmed that his party 
won all the seats in Istanbul and Ankara (where InGnii and Saracoglu 
were candidates). In the capital, however, all the seats were allotted to 
the C.H.P. ; in Istanbul the Democrats were allowed to retain 18 out of 
23. 

Although victorious at the elections, the government was conscious 
that it owed its success not so much to the support of the Turkish intel- 
ligentsia as to the passivity of the peasantry among whom one in every 
two men and three in every four women were illiterate. Peker, who in 
August, 1946, succeeded Saracoglu as Prime Minister, was still not 
convinced of the wisdom of tolerating an opposition. In May, 1947, 
after a stormy debate, the Mec/is voted a six months’ extension of martial 
law in the Straits area, and in September, Peker proposed to the parlia- 
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mentary group of the C.H.P. the suppression of the opposition: 194 
members agreed to give the government a free hand and 47 voted against 
the motion. The decisive factor was that these 47 represented the 
younger generation and that they acted in full agreement with President 
Indnii. Peker resigned and was replaced by Hasan Saka—a non-contro- 
versial personality representing the middle-way group within the C.H.P. 
One of his first acts was to end martial law. 


* * * * * 


At this juncture it is necessary to point out the réle of Ismet Inénii in 
Turkey’s recent home politics. In August, 1939, a few months after he 
had succeeded Atatiirk as president of the republic, Inénii, addressing the 
students of Istanbul University, had announced that opposition parties 
were necessary and would be authorised. Because of World War II this 
promise could not be fulfilled until late in 194; when, under Inénii’s 
influence, a series of legislative and administrative measures enabling the 
formation of political parties were promulgated. On June 12th, 1947, 
Inénii said in a speech that he felt he had equal duties towards both the 
People’s and Democratic Parties. Shortly afterwards he expressed the 
wish to divest himself of the function and title of the ‘ permanent supreme 
leader ’ of the C.H.P., as he was described in its revised statutes of June 
Ist, 1939. The leaders of the C.H.P. asked the President not to abandon 
them in a crisis and a compromise was reached. In the statutes revised 
in November, 1947, by the seventh Kwrultay Inénii is not mentioned by 
name. It is stated that the president-general of the C.H.P. is elected by the 
congress and specified that if the president-general is elected president of 
the republic he delegates his party functions to the vice-president. On 
December 3rd, 1947, Indnii was re-elected president-general of the 
C.H.P. but immediately transferred his powers to the vice-president, 
Hilmi Uran. In almost every public speech, however, he continued to 
express the hope that the rivalry between the two national political 
parties would be marked by moderation and mutual respect. By 1948 the 
Democratic Party claimed to have three million subscribing members, but 
in its parliamentary group a split was engineered : 23 out of its 62 
members broke away : 12 formed an Independent Democratic Group 
and 11 constituted themselves as a parliamentary group of the Nation’s 
Party (Millet Partisi), a right-wing party formed on July 2oth, 1948, with 
Hikmet Bayur as chairman and Osman Nuri K6ni as parliamentary 
leader. A prominent sympathiser of this party was Marshal Cakmak, who 
died this year on April 1oth. The Nation’s Party started a two-front 
offensive against the People’s and Democratic Parties. One of its 
speakers, General Sadik Aldogan, in Istanbul on June 26th, 1949, 
attacked even President Inénii, comparing him with Hitler and Mussolini. 

There is no legally-constituted Communist Party in Turkey, although 
a small underground, Moscow-controlled organisation undoubtedly 
exists. In 1945 a Moscow-trained Communist, $efik Hiisntt Degmenttirk, 
returned clandestinely to lead a newly-organised Socialist Party of the 
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Workers and Peasants. He was arrested in December, 1946, and the 
party was suppressed. On July, 15th, 1948, the Criminal Court of 
Istanbul sentenced Degmentiirk to five years’ penal servitude ; sentences 
varying from one to four years were imposed on 43 other accused. Quite 
recently several arrests have been made of a secret Communist organisa- 
tion acting in Istanbul, Ankara, Erzerum and Adana. At the same time 
Nazim Hikmet, a poet undergoing in Bursa penitentiary a long sentence 
for Communist propaganda, began a hunger strike. 


cd * * * * 


On February 16th, 1950, the Meclis revised the electoral law of 1946. 
While the electoral system was unchanged, the procedure, and especially 
the counting of votes cast and the publication of the results, was sub- 
mitted to the strict supervision of the judiciary. Moreover, in every 
polling station a commission on which the opposition candidates were 
represented presided over the voting. The Democrats approved the new 
law, but the Nation’s Party voted against it. $emsettin Giinaltay, Prime 
Minister since January, 1949, declared on March 24th that the revised 
electoral law gave every guarantee that the will of the people would be 
supreme. 

The People’s Party nominated candidates to each of the 487 seats of the 
new Mec/is and the Democratic Party sponsored an equal number ; the 
Nation’s Party was contesting 206 seats ; several smaller parties and 
many Independents also fought the election. Three-quarters of the C.H.P. 
candidates had been nominated by regional chapters, while only one- 
quarter had been picked by the central executive committee. In the 
case of the Democrats the central committee had nominated only one- 
fifth, the balance having been chosen by regional organisations. This 
was a departure from the former system which required approval from 
party headquarters for all nominees. 

In the spirited electoral campaign speeches and press alike were at 
times violent enough in attack, but, while public feeling ran high, 
nowhere did it explode into scenes of disorderliness. Whether in the 
major towns or in the farthest corner of the provinces an alert interest 
in the elections was evident. From May 4th to May toth each of the 
three principal parties was allocated two ten-minute broadcasts daily by 
the radio stations of both Ankara and Istanbul. Three days before the 
poll all propaganda stopped ; the broadcasting system and the news- 
papers, in accordance with the electoral law, refrained from further 
reference to any matter connected with the coming trial of force. 

On the day of the poll, voting proceded without incident and out of 
some nine million people entitled to the franchise four-fifths recorded 
their votes. Best proof that the contest was fair and free was the over- 
whelming victory for the Democratic Party which resulted. Out of 487 
seats the Democrats conquered 427. As they are not yet a homogenous 
organisation and there are only a few men with governmental experience 
among them, it will not be easy to rule with their support. One test of 
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their sense of responsibility will be the balancing of the budget with its 
unavoidable expenditure for national defence which absorbs over two- 
fifths of the revenue. Another difficult issue will be the new industrial 
and economic policy. No Turkish government can altogether cast 
aside the principle of é/atisme, but most probably the state will in future 
refrain from starting enterprises of its own, apart from public utilities 
and works ; and some of the existing state-controlled factories, with the 
likely exception of key industries, may be gradually handed over to 
private enterprise. 

Only $1 candidates of the C.H.P. were returned, mainly in the most 
backward eastern vilayets. Satracoglu, chairman of the Meclis, was 
defeated, together with all the government except Giinaltay, the Prime 
Minister. Conducting a strenous campaign in the two vilayets of Ankara 
and Malatya where he stood for re-election, President Inénii was defeated 
in the capital but won a seat at Malatya. During the electoral campaign 
he announced that the People’s Party had decided to withdraw from the 
Constitution the statement of the ‘ six principles’ and that they would 
submit a bill substituting a two-chamber legislature for the present 
single-chamber parliament. While the Democratic Party did not commit 
itself to any precise constitutional reform its leader criticised the 
embodiment of the ‘ six principles ’ in the Constitution and maintained 
that the president of the republic should be an arbiter placed above the 
parties. A revision of the Constitution seems therefore unavoidable. 

The Nationalist opposition also suffered a crushing defeat, only one 
of its candidates being elected. Though it had for long been clear that 
the middle classes and the workers would support the Democrats and 
that the peasants were dissatisfied with the administration, the possibility 
had existed that the peasant vote might be divided between the two 
opposition parties. By ignoring the Nationalists, however, and voting 
en bloc for the Democrats the Turkish peasants demonstrated the sur- 
prising degree of their political education acquired during the past two 
decades. This is perhaps the most striking feature of the Turkish 
elections. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA 


By Marjorie Bremner 


OSEPH R. McCARTHY is a comparative newcomer to the Senate 
J of the United States. Elected in 1946 from the State of Wisconsin 
(after beating the very able R. M. La Follette, Jr., in the race for the 
Republican nomination as candidate), he is the junior Senator from his 
State, and holds no important Senate post. Some months ago he erupted 
with a series of spectacular and apparently Jargely unsubstantiated attacks 
on ‘Communist influence in the State Department.’ Yet this one 
Senator—a back-bencher—eventually provoked replies from three 
former Secretaries of State, the present Secretary, Mr. Acheson, and the 
President of the United States. His performance—and the American 
reactions to it, especially in Washington, D.C.—has succeeded in shaking 
world confidence in the stability of American foreign policy. It must 
have been a source of pleasure, profit and amusement to the Communists 
whom he claims to be fighting. 

What may possibly stop Senator McCarthy’s wild punches will not 
be primarily the rebuttals of the President or of Mr. Acheson, though 
these will certainly carry weight. The letter written by the ailing but 
still very influential Senator from Michigan, Arthur Vandenberg, may 
be still more important. Writing during McCarthy’s attacks, Senator 
Vandenberg appealed publicly for bipartisan study of the course American 
policy should take when Marshall Aid ends in 1952. A comparable 
situation in Britain would mean that a newly-elected Conservative back- 
bencher was given wide publicity for a series of attacks and charges 
against Mr. Bevin and the Foreign Office ; that he succeeded in forcing 
Mr. Bevin and his Department on to the defensive ; and that they owed 
their eventual rescue less to the intervention of Mr. Attlee and other 
senior Government figures than to Mr. Eden or Mr. Churchill. 

‘It can’t happen here |’ 

* * * * * 


That it can—and does—happen in America is concrete evidence that, 
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under the American system of government one—unknown and undistin- 
guished—individual can have great influence. The separation of the 
legislature from the executive, the loose structure of American party 
organisation and the lack of strict party discipline (hence ‘ free votes ’), 
the paramount importance of local interests, and the wide use of the 
committee system, all mean that individual Senators and, though to a 
lesser degree, Representatives are much more important than back- 
bench British M.P.’s can hope to be. 

American political parties—unlike British—are not relatively cohesive 
groups which accept a certain dogma or a set of ideas. Indeed, American 
parties would find it exceedingly difficult to formulate a set of principles 
to which all of those elected on the ‘ party ticket? would subscribe. On 
the contrary, Republicans and Democrats are loose organisations of 
sectional groups which come together at election times for the straight- 
forward, easily-understood and easily-shared purpose of getting elected.* 
After the election, they splinter into various groups, and may work more 
closely with men from the other party than with members of their own. 
The division bell does not, as in Britain, send them automatically into 
the proper lobby to vote with the party. Strong control by the Executive 
is unknown. Not only does the Executive mot control the legislature ; 
not only can the two branches of the Government be controlled by 
different parties ; but legislative leaders themselves are often unable to 
control the Senators and Representatives from ‘heir own party on votes 
of vital importance. 

This loose organisation has always been inherent in the nature of 
American parties. It has its roots in the continental character of the 
country and in the workings of the American Constitution. What has 
been called the ‘ endemic sectionalism of American politics’ prevents 
the development of parties strongly controlled from the centre, the more 
so since this sectionalism is not only geographical but ideological. 

The South is traditionally Democratic. But its Democrats have little 
in common with the radical city-bred Democrats of the Northern wing 
of the party. The American Constitution requires that Senators and 
Representatives be residents of the State from which they are elected, 
and custom has extended this to mean that Representatives must reside 
in their own Congressional districts as well.2 So—for reasons which 
will be considered below—the American Senator or Representative is 
more dependent upon his constituents than the British M.P., and there- 
fore less dependent on the central high command of his party. Should 
an American legislator have to choose between pleasing the national 


1 And not always then. Witness the ‘ Dixiecrat Revolt’ of 1948, in which Southern 
tebellious against Mr. Truman’s stand on civil rights, put up a presidential and 
tial candidate of their own. 
® Each State is allotted a certain number of Representatives based on population. Most 
States are divided into districts, each of which elects one Representative. Avery few States 
elect all their Representatives from the State ‘ at large.’ Others elect some Congressmen at 
large in addition to one from each district. 
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Democratic or Republican Party organisation or his ‘ home people,’ the 
odds are he will choose the latter. 

True, sanctions may be taken against a recalcitrant Republican or 
Democrat in America. These may take the mild form of withholding 
patronage—for instance, no Federal grants of money for new post offices 
in the erring Congressman’s district until a reformation is effected. 
Attempts may be made to ‘ purge’ the guilty man at election time. 
But even the strong President and party leader, the popular Mr. Roosevelt, 
failed when, in 1938, he essayed such a ‘ purge.’ The British Labour 
Patty ‘purge’ of 1950, when the Labour Independents were ‘ sunk 
without a trace’ and replaced by loyal party men is in striking contrast. 

So, in America much more than in Britain, legislators are individuals, 
important in their own right even when newly-elected and without 
important positions. They think as individuals ; and they vote as such. 
They can be much more independent of the Party commands than British 
M.P.’s. For such a system to work effectively, it is highly important 
that individual Senators and Representatives be intelligent, informed, 
capable, mature and responsible (to the extent that this is compatible 
with being a successful politician anywhere in a democracy !). While 
it is desirable for British Members of Parliament to have the same 
qualities, it is less important. In Britain, the adherence to Party tenets 
and Party discipline means that though more than one or two unintelligent 
or irresponsible M.P.’s are a handicap, their individual deficiencies are 
not as dangerous to good government as they would be in America. 


* * * * * 


The need for intelligent and responsible legislators is thus greater in 
America than in Britain. But there remains the question of the relative 
chances of securing able men in the two countries. These are not easy 
to assess, still less to compare. In Britain, certainly one factor making 
for the interest of able men in Parliamentary careers is the long and 
distinguished history of the House of Commons. So is the tradition by 
which men of distinguished personal achievements in many fields and 
men from families with long political experience enter politics. To serve 
in Parliament has long been considered an honour. To a considerable 
extent it still is. And, judging by the queues which can be seen day after 
day in any weather outside St. Stephen’s entrance, public interest in 
House proceedings is as high as it ever was. 

Further, it need not be very difficult for British M.P.’s to reconcile 
the interests of the individual constituency they represent with those of 
the country as a whole. Britain is a tiny, centralised island. True, 
parochialism in Britain is much more apt to be economic than geographic. 
But even economic interests can be reconciled, or seen in their relation 
to the larger national interest, by men of some vision in a country as 
small and homogeneous as Britain more easily than they can in America. 
This means that men of ability and foresight need not be deterred from 
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entering Parliament because of the fear that circumstances will more often 
favour small-minded men than those of wider views. 

Finally, a British M.P. is not restricted by a ‘ locality rule.’ He may 
stand for any constituency in the country. Should he fail of election in 
one, he can always be found a safe seat elsewhere if his Party leaders 
consider him valuable. If he has ability but is a poor campaigner, he 
can also be put into the House with a safe seat—by either Party. Anda 
capable man can hope for promotion and Government office in a system 
where political advancement can only occur from the Legislature to the 
Executive (unlike the American system, where promotion from the 
Legislature to the Executive is uncommon and where Executive posts 
are often given to men direct from private life). 

All these factors favour the possibility that in Britain a fairly good 
number of really competent men will stand for Parliament. On the 
other hand, there are factors that work against it. Unless or until he 
gets promoted, the functions of a back-bencher are dull and pedestrian. 
He is required to vote with his Party and to look after his constituents. 
Beyond that, little is required of him, and he may have small opportunity 
to exercise initiative or individual judgment. His hours are long, his 
working conditions poor, his salary unimpressive (except to the low- 
calibre M.P. !) and his leisure time limited or non-existent. Should he 
show too much independence or initiative, he can easily destroy his 
chances for promotion. He may even—if he disagrees too often and too 
vehemently with his Party—find himself without their support at the 
next election and in his own constituency. 

The factors operating in America for and against the election of able 
legislators are very different. British local Parties have much more to 
say in the selection of their candidates than Americans—in spite of the 
influence of Abbey House, Transport House, the co-operatives and the 
trades unions. In the States, the /oca/ Democratic or Republican Party 
is commonly run by professional politicians—‘ the party machine ’"—who 
often demand from candidates other things than ability and integrity. 
This need for ‘ machine support ’ has kept many able men from entering 
politics, and put very many unable or un-straight men in. 

There is some indication that change may be on the way. The 
‘machine’ operators are learning that they stand a better chance of 
winning with a good candidate, and that they can lose with a poor one 
even if their organisation is good. Since the war, men who before 
would have hesitated to stand for office are now willing to try—with or 
without ‘ machine support.’ In New York City, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., recently defeated the ‘ machine’ (Tammany Hall) candidate for the 
House of Representatives. The change will probably take place slowly. 
The ‘ machines’ are still powerful, and not everyone has the magic 
name of Roosevelt. Unlike Britain, in fact, the Americans have few 
families whose members feel it traditionally incumbent on them to serve 
the community by entering politics. 

A second cardinal difference is the operation of the ‘ locality rule.’ 
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Since a Senator or a Representative must be elected from his own State 
(and a Congressman usually from his own district), a defeated candidate 
cannot look elsewhere for a seat to fight. If he cannot stand (‘ run ”) 
again in his own bailiwick, or if another Party gets firmly entrenched for 
a long period, his Congressional career is over. It is not surprising that 
an American legislator is often more concerned with retaining the loyalty 
and the support of his local organisation than that of the loose, continent- 
wide, national Party. More, since the qualities desirable for legislators 
are not necessarily those most valuable for campaign purposes,* many a 
useful man does not get to Congress simply because he is not effective 
on the hustings—and cannot, as in Britain, be found a safe seat. 

Further, the heterogeneity of the United States, both economic and 
geographic, means that local and national interests are much less easily 
reconciled than in Britain. To get, and stay, elected requires a con- 
centration on local affairs often to the exclusion of national ones, 
particularly from Representatives. This is less true of the Senate. The 
Senator is elected from the State at large rather than from a relatively 
small district ; he serves a six-year as against a two-year term ; and the 
general interest usually aroused by Senators means that he can afford to 
devote himself more to matters of national concern without losing his 
hold on his State—providing he does not neglect the latter. But a 
Representative must begin to think about re-election almost as soon as 
one campaign is over. He has to concentrate his energy on proving 
his value to his district. This means that a premium is placed on qualities 
like parochial-mindedness and ‘ election personality,’ and serves to deter 
able men from entering the House of Representatives. 

Because of the locality rule, the chances for entering public life in 
America are unevenly distributed, and capable men in one part of the 
country have far less chance than in another. States vary in density of 
population, economic and educational standards, and interest taken in 
legislative office. No matter which end of the scale a State is, no citizen 
has more than three chances to be elected to Congress—i.e., for one of 
the two Senatorial seats, and for the local seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives (except in those States which elect one or more of their 
Representatives at large). 

Yet there are inducements for able and ambitious men. Most 
important, the job of an American Senator and—though to a lesser 
extent—of a Representative is more interesting than that of an ordinary 
M.P. The fact is that American legislators vote as they please, and 
divisions may often be close and important. The Senate has great 
prestige, longer terms of office, greater powers than the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and is the focus of much public interest. It enjoys almost 
unlimited freedom of debate, often on a very high level. Much important 


* In Texas, for instance, W. Lee ‘ Pappy’ O’Daniel, the owner of a prosperous flour 
business, campaigned with a small band and a theme song, ‘ Pass the biscuits, Pappy!’ Not 
everyone is able or willing to sing theme songs. Another (now deceased) Senator campaigned 
with a roll of red carpet, caviare, and champagne to show the sins of the rich! 
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business is transacted in permanent standing (or ad hoc) committees, 
where one individual can be very important. And a Senator who is 
re-elected continuously can expect to be Chairman of a committee 
eventually. In addition to its legislative functions—which include 
revising hasty or ill-considered legislation passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives—the Senate has two other important duties. It must approve 
(by a two-thirds vote) all important Presidential appointments to Cabinet, 
diplomatic, judicial, and other high administrative posts ; and by the 
same majority it must ratify all treaties. 

Considering the scope which a Senatorial seat offers an able and 
ambitious man, the interest and breadth of its non-legislative powers 
(especially those related to foreign affairs), the chances for becoming 
chairmen of important committees, and the high prestige, it is not 
surprising that the American upper chamber includes many competent 
men. As one writer on the American Government ¢ has put it : 


“No student of American history can fail to note how often among the half- 
dozen outstanding figures in its life a member of the Senate is to be found . . . 
there is hardly a presidential term in which the man in the White House is not 
approached in influence and authority by some member of the Senate.’ 


The attractions of the House of Representatives are less evident. Its 
prestige is not as high as that of the Senate, and it interests the American 
people less. Its functions are purely legislative in character. Debate is 
curtailed sharply, more sharply than in the House of Commons, and 
most of the work is done in committees. A committee chairmanship, 
especially of one of the important committees, is a coveted job. By 
tradition, chairmen are appointed from Representatives with the longest 
continuous service in the House. In practice, this means that Southern 
(Democratic) Congressmen have a far better chance of being chairmen 
of committees, since there is no effective Republican Party in the South. 
This in tutn serves to discourage able men from other parts of the 
country—less certain of continuous service—from entering the House. 
The same factor operates in the Senate, of course, so that the heads of 
important committees are often Southerners. But the tenure of any 
Senator is more secure than that of a Representative—Senators are much 
more likely to be renominated and re-elected, even outside the South. 
Further, the Senatorial position is so much superior that many able men 
ate willing to stand, in spite of the fact that Southern Senators get a 
disproportionate share of the plums. 

Working conditions for Senators and Representatives are easily 
superior to those of M.P.’s. Salaries are better (though the high cost of 
living in Washington, D.C., takes away much of the American’s extra 
money), convenient offices and paid assistants are provided, there is 
more leisure. And if a man has independence and initiative, he need not 
be afraid to display them. He will probably not be penalised if he does ; 
and he may do his.country—and himself—some good. In the Eighty- 


* Harold J. Laski, The American Democracy (London, 1949), p. 86. 
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first Congress, the junior Senator from Illinois, like McCarthy a new- 
comer and back-bencher, battled for Government economy. He lost his 
fight. But though he went against the wishes of some of his own Party 
leaders, he probably strengthened rather than weakened his position in 
the Senate and in Illinois. And he may yet win his fight for economy 
in the future. It is four years before he comes up for re-election. 


* * * * * 


On balance, considering all the advantages and disadvantages, the 
chances are fairly good that most Senators will-be of a calibre equal to 
their responsibilities. Because their jobs are more interesting and more 
rewarding—and because there are after all only ninety-six of them—the 
odds are better than those on securing a high-calibre House of Commons. 
But the odds are probably the other way with the House of Representa- 
tives. The factors which militate against able men either standing or 
getting elected to that House seem to outweigh the favourable factors. 

Compared with a Representative, the M.P. is in a better position. 
Though his voting is drastically controlled and his working conditions 
are relatively poor, he generally has the security of a longer term, he is 
less dependent on shifting moods in his constituency, and his position 
carries greater prestige than that of a Representative. So in spite of the 
fact that it is more important to have able Representatives than able 
M.P.’s (always excepting the fact that the House of Commons must 
contain enough capable men to form a Government), it is highly unlikely 
that this condition will be achieved. 

To say that the standard of ability in the House of Commons is 
ptobably higher than that in the American House of Representatives 
does not mean that it is high enough to encourage complacency in 
Britons. One of the features of twentieth century government has been 
the usurpation of formerly legislative functions by the Executive. The 
dilemma is that unless the job of a back-bencher is made interesting 
enough, capable men will look elsewhere for careers. If back-benchers 
are not able, the Executive will inevitably encroach more and more. The 

danger facing the House of Commons—by general inter-party agree- 
ment—is of becoming a rubber stamp. Such danger is increased by 
inability and lack of independence among M.P.’s. There is at any rate 
no such danger—not even a trace of it—in America. The point is worth 
pondering. It is perhaps the best explanation of Anglo-American 
Parliamentary differences. 











ON ‘LANDSCAPE INTO ART’ 
By R. W. Alston 


Landscape into Art. Sit Kenneth Clark. John Murray. 25s. 


LANCING at the obituary notice of an artist with whom I had a 

slight but pleasant acquaintance, I read ‘ He quite lacked the mob’s 
appetite for the unintelligible.’ While reflecting on the general implica- 
tions of this observation with melancholy ruminations, my eye returned 
to the page and, on re-scanning the sentence, I saw I should have read 
* snob’s’ for ‘ mob’s.’ This was no consolation for, after all, it comes 
to the same thing, snobs amount to mobs. The loss of my friend (for 
now he almost seemed a friend) made matters so much the worse. 

Credo quia absurdum. When a Frenchman was asked why he believed 
in Piccasso, the answer came pat, ‘ Because I do not understand him.’ 
When I asked a lady the other day what she liked about Piccasso’s work, 
she said quickly, as if snatching a drop of honey from a nettle—his lovely 
colour. She did not even understand that she did not understand. 

To believe what we do not understand, because we do not understand, 
is romanticism, Reductio ad absurdum. Not understanding that we do not 
understand is naiveté. ‘The password of our contemporary intelligentsia. 
As for the intelligentsia, in that society stupidity has been in vogue 
so long and acquired so many devotees, that one can no longer 
distinguish the affected from the infected. When the affected become 
infected, or vice versa, they can always pass off the infection as affectation 
or the reverse. It is a scene of inextricable confusion: a flat Babel 
without compass or sense of gravity, an utterly unconsolable com- 
munity—with fair shares for all. This faith in the unintelligible is 
the result of a specialised secular education and belief in nothing or 
in anything, the past excluded, for, to the progressive evolutionist, 
oblivion has no iniquity. 

‘ There is no advance in art, only sequence,’ said Professor A. E. 
Richardson recently, who, as a critic, has always refused to allow fashion 
to have her ring in his nose. This restless looking up for a lead, willy- 
nilly, is what I call, with no specific social implications, a suburban 
attitude to life and art. It is a valueless faith in the contemporary idea 
because it is the fashion though not one’s own fashion. To be fair, it is, 
in most Englishmen, compounded more of modesty than vanity. But 
vanity protests too much. As the captive feels the tug of the ring, he 
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boasts that he follows his own nose and that no one is more original 
than he. Together in the uneasy, restless relation of parasites and host, 
this attitude among artists and critics is associated with the credulous, 
devastating poverty of the ‘ urban’ stockbroker’s mind, with the result 
that the English artist looks abroad for his art and example and at home 
for his money. If the School of Paris is expensive, it may be profitable 
and must be good. That it is unintelligibly silly is irrelevant. There is 
no getting to the bottom of modern art—it is too shallow. 

Sir Kenneth Clark, except in the last chapters of his book, Landscape 
into Art, is not guided by such illusions ; he knows too much about 
tradition and has his own convictions. He has written in this series of 
published lectures one of the most interesting criticisms of landscape 
painting published in English. As Sir Kenneth says, ‘ Landscape marks 
the stages in our conception of nature.’ Nor is he afraid to admit the 
relevance of classical literature and, later, of Wordsworth. It will be 
seen at once that he does not take an exclusively esthetic point of view. 
Sir Kenneth thinks the enormous expansion and congestion of the 
museums that Constable feared during the last century is the cause of 
this irresponsible bee-like tasting and flitting from century to .century 
and from continent to continent in search of esthetic thrills, an attitude 
encouraged by the writing of Mr. Clive Bell, whose famous slogan, now 
happily forgotten, is not quoted in this book. Critics who write of works 
of att as being ‘ exciting,’ a valueless observation, are still perhaps 
unconsciously influenced by Mr. Bell. One can neither reduce the visual 
arts to a concentrated essence, that could be bottled, any more than realise 
art as an immaterial abstraction. The means of expression in painting 
are material and the images concrete. ‘It is the essence of art to be 
artificial and to return to nature remaining art.” 

The first chapters of this book deal with ancient and medieval painting 
and discuss the triumph of symbol over sensation, if it can be called a 
triumph. It is a stage where we all begin, for every child draws symbols, 
not because the child fears the evil of the world in a theological sense, 
but because we only gradually learn to take notice of sensations as we 
gtow up and then translate them into equivalent symbols of expression. 
Like spaniels the young swallow more than taste. 

Medieval man took over nature bit by bit much as a pioneer on the 
frontier of civilisation subdues the forests with his agriculture plot by 
plot. The artist begins with the nature of his own soul, then the fenced 
formal garden, and finally the landscape at large. The idea of the garden 
fenced off from the wilderness persists as late as the taste for the 
picturesque in the parks and gardens of eighteenth century England. 

To suppose primitive painting closely resembles childish painting is 
a mistake. The cult of childish painting is a reaction against nineteenth 
century illustration which is difficult to do—far too difficult for a child 
and tedious when done. Simplicity of childish expression flatters our 
superiority. What they do notice they see freshly, but they do not notice 
much, and their very inability to ‘ copy ’ leads them to dare conventions, 
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which turn out to be not so much equivalents of things realised as 
decorations. 

One other point arises from study of early Flemish oil painting. It 
is sometimes thought that the discovery and development of oils, as a 
technical method, that could render detail and gradation so much easier 
than temporer, lead to a continuous attempt to be photographic. The 
technique being handed to Italy and developed by the Renaissance until 
it culminated in the inevitable course of ‘evolution’ in the French 
impressionists of the nineteenth century, and finally, in the triumph of 
photography. I am not arguing against change. Since history repeats 
itself in principal but never, in fact, in the same circumstances, changes 


are obviously necessary. Actually the Italian high-Renaissance was a | 


return of the conventions of style. 


‘So glow’d the grape, so perfect the deceit, 
My hand reach’d forward, ere I found the cheat.’ 


That, of course, is neither painting nor poetry and no better for being the 
opinion of the ancients. It is unfortunately also the opinion of many 
moderns, academic and otherwise, when they visit the National Gallery. 
The relation of art to nature is the point that is always being bungled. 
Sir Kenneth says little about Dutch painting and still less about the 
French eighteenth century, but he writes with understanding and 
sympathy for Constable in spite of a rap over the knuckles for that 
miller’s son, who was too provincial to go to Paris. One wonders what 
he would have learnt had he gone there. No other writer as far as I know 
has written with such understanding of the function of Constable’s 
chiaroscuro which was, of course, only one aspect of Constable’s expres- 
sion of glittering due. Modern taste has concentrated almost exclusively 
on Constable’s sketches, done a//a prima on a Bolus ground, and in front 
of nature, but now that some of the large landscapes have been cleaned 
it is possible to see that they retain their freshness and we could cut 
half a dozen of his sketches out of the unity of any one of his large com- 
positions. Perhaps too many connoisseurs want to take in everything 
at a glance. A kind word is said for Wilson, something less than kind 
for such second-rate painters as Calcott, Collins and Pickersgill (an odd 
selection, for Pickersgill painted portraits and Crome is not mentioned 
at all) and then Sir Kenneth hurries back to France, ending, on his final 
return, under water with Mr. Underhill’s picture, Plate 104 of Marin 
Biology. Nature, as the author remarks elsewhere, is not always 
sympathetic, and to the present writer, a seascape ‘ four fathom five’ is even 
more menacing than on the surface. But Sir Kenneth never does anything 
pointlessly embarrassing, and this submarine anticlimax is intended to 
indicate the limit of man’s present interest in his environment, an interest 
that started centuries ago within the circumference of his own soul. 
Obviously this picture is by the hand of Mr. Underhill, but nothing else 
anthropomorphic intrudes—no human sympathy or image— 
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* Those are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change, 
Into something rich and strange.’ 


In the last part of this review I will only mention those points that 
seem to me controversial. In the face of modern French critics Sir 
Kenneth is too modest. When he says, for example, that ‘ Turnet’s 
sketches on the Thames are the only pictures an Englishman can show 
to a Frenchman without mutual embarrassment,’ I am reminded of a 
German caricature of two generals meeting and parting, with elaborate 
bowing and scraping, having mutually mistaken one another for higher 
rank. The greatness of France, and one says it with no satisfaction, is, 
after all, of the past, and the French with all their ingenious style and 
charm in little things, now live like a cloud of jackdaws in the towering 
ruin of their history which they so cleverly organise as a tourist industry. 
Let Sir Kenneth take heart and remember, no matter how desperate the 
thought, that heaven and earth will pass away and all French critics with 
them. 

It is for this reason that when he comes to discuss Seurat and Cezanne 
that I find him less persuasive than usual. Seurat, for all his theory, 
was a bore and his ingenuity only resulted in his colour dots in his 
pictures cancelling out. About Cezanne he is more interesting and 
ventures on criticisms and observations too obvious perhaps to be 
original but hitherto, as far as I know, considered unprintable (for one 
is never sure if it is the writers or the printers who shrink from publica- 
tion). And any criticism of this master is a renunciation of all refinement 
and taste in a critic. 

In saying so much and hanging on to one’s convictions in spite of 
popular and priggish disapproval one must, of course, try to keep any 
note of superiority out of one’s voice. It takes a long time, said Turner, 
to learn to paint a bad picture, and Sir Kenneth’s knowledge of the history 
of the art is above comparison with the general knowledge of the present 
reviewer. Criticism of this book is only made here on the ground of 
special knowledge, such as it is, gathered from the actual practice of 
painting, from cleaning pictures, copying and making pastiche. 

Cezanne’s importance in history is that his work and dictums served 
for the turning-point in art criticisms. He, like Seurat, noticed the lack 
of form in impressionist painting and wanted to recapture the solidity 
and permanence of design that he saw in the pictures in the museums. 
But unfortunately the old masters’ methods of picture-making had been 
forgotten in the nineteenth century. Even the quality of the material, 
the actual paint itself had deteriorated and, as Maroger has pointed out, 
was ground in the wrong oil. Delacroix, whom Cezanne so much 
admired, could only go halfway to retrieve the luminous buoyancy of 
Reubens, and Cezanne was far behind Delacroix. 

The new paints, on the advice of the chemists, had been ground in 
raw oil, all lead dryers being excluded. The result was an intractable 
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material which did not blend in gradations, was slimy and dirty, lacked 
transparency and smeared the expressive track of the brush stroke in 
impasto. The sodden heaviness of most nineteenth century and recent 
paintings, academical or otherwise (unless painted in a very high key 
and left mat when they might as well be in pastel), is due not only to 
the poverty of this material, which denied not only transparency and 
resonance in the darks and freshness and precision of touch in the lights, 
but also loss of subtlety in gradation. At the same time, the solid opaque 
alla prima painters lost all knowledge of the old methods. Moreover, 
the commercial grounds at the base of the pictures frequently imposed 
a mechanical roughness of texture, which not only lacked the luminosity 
of the Flemish, but caught the shine of reflected light in the weave of 
the cloth—a deplorable effect subject to any accident of lighting and 
never seen in painting before Gericault. These weaknesses are not so 
evident in reproductions, from which so many historians and journalists 
derive their opinions. The white paper of the reproduction replaces the 
missing luminous ground or the heightening on Bolus, and the successive 
printing of layers of colour, warm over cold, happens to more or less 
coincide with the traditional method of building up a picture. In repro- 
duction what is lost in impasto is gained in luminosity. These facts are 
hardly known to the art historian who has not spent many hours in a 
studio. This deterioration in the resources of painting happened long 
ago, even before David. Cezanne tried to do, by muddled and repeated 
alla prima methods, what the Venetians achieved by a series of consecutive 
stages. They worked by additions more than by alterations. It remains 
true, to say as much, in spite of the fact that their method made far more 
alterations possible than in a//a prima painting, which is not really alla 
prima. 

Chiraco’s later work recently exhibited in Suffolk Street furnished 
an instructive example of what may happen when a modern artist turns 
to the old masters without understanding. Chiraco had something like 
the right medium, a boiled oil of sorts, but in his copies of old masters 
and his pastiche of Reubens and Delacroix he entirely misunderstood 
style and method and put his faith on imitating their subjects. Chiraco’s 
medium was of no avail because he did not know the ancillary method. 
His shadows were opaque, the rhythm of his drawing flat and broken, 
while he tried to impart a liveliness to his touch on the highlights with 
no sense of restraint, showering them on his canvas like a handful of 
meal worms. 

Cezanne’s intentions should always have our sympathy. What does 
Sir Kenneth say about him ? He could not paint from memory 
‘and his use of the stylistic tricks (why tricks?) of other painters, led to a 
complete travesty of his model. In particular he was quite incapable of 
using the traditional devices by which post-Baroque artists had achieved the 
illusion of depth . . . He felt that a picture must exist as flat patterns even 
before it creates an illusion of depth.’ 

In another place we are told that Cezanne was incapable of continuous 
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modelling—a common limitation in modern painting. But he tried to 
turn this weakness to advantage, for Sir Kenneth says he wished to 
render the solidity of objects without degrading his colour or weakening 
his design by ‘ continuous modelling.’ Let us consider these remarks. 

Cezanne could not paint from memory because he could not construct; 
he could not make the figure over again in the studio because he was 
unable to carry the memory of its shape in his imagination. His task 
was even more difficult for him, for he could not construct (pace, Sir 
Kenneth), even when faced with the Baroque sculpture of the Reubens 
in the Louvre, which did keep still. 

The Baroque device for the expression (not the illusion) of depth 
was movement in space by gradation of light and dark or by spiral line. 
Chiaroscuro, light in dark, carried the cloud of light into shade and shade 
into light, not merely by copying the light and shade of nature but by a 
definite convention—a convention enhanced by the contrast of thick and 
thin paint and of surface light opposed to ‘ light from within,’ from the 
ground and also by colour. 

Many modern painters, as the late D. S. MacColl so often said, 
confuse colours with colour in painting. Unable to paint luminously 
or get their tones and values related, they try to make up for the loss of 
resonance by using many strong colours which the modern chemist 
provides with so little trouble to the painter. Colour in good painting 
is always related to, and expressive of, form and there is nothing original 
in the principle that form is expressed by colour, though form (i.., 
shape) can also be rendered in black and white or in gresaille (red being 
added). Any good Venetian colourist expresses recision with colour 
not only by the way the cold and warm tints are artificially selected by 
their sequence from light to dark and from cold to warm, but by devices 
of massing never to be learnt by staring for a month of Sundays at a 
bunch of artificial flowers. The economy of painting is much more 
complex and deceptive in its apparent simplicity than Sir Kenneth seems 
to have realised. 

Why did Cezanne study Reubens when he tried, as is suggested here, 
to do exactly what Reubens avoided ? Perhaps because Reubens was 
the source of so much that Cezanne admired in Delacroix. If Cezanne 
wished to abstract the flat pattern in Reubens, a piece of tracing paper 
and pencil would have been sufficient means of expression as Cezanne 
and Sir Kenneth understand pattern, but the aim of the Baroque and 
Rococo was to turn the eye off the picture plane by a spiral rhythm 
expressed sometimes in line and at other times by gradations of edge. 
When Reubens made his sketches he broke the flat white surface of the 
panels with a wash of grey, so that when his ‘ pencil ’ touched the surface 
it also dipped into misty space. 

That a picture is flat is one of those obvious facts and limitations 
that are so obvious that it is seldom quite remembered or forgotten. 
Every student feels the struggle with the flat paper and every artist who 
aspires to design in depth and is not content with mere poster-like surface 
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decoration knows the difficulty of combining surface pattern with design 
in relief. Most good painting more resembles Bas-relief than sculpture 
in the round. We need not waste time over Cezanne’s cubes. Sir 
Kenneth points out that he never mentioned them nor are the notorious 
‘facets’ of much more account. Cubism, as understood by the old 
masters and seen in their drawings, was an aid to drawing. It was the 
summary measurement of the complex and irregular shapes we know in 
experience. Shapes are only perfect as ideas. Cubism, as’ understood 
by the Parisian Cubists; was an aberration. We cannot understand or 
make a picture by taking measurement. The whole point of art is that 
it transcends measurement. It is comprehensible not only to thought 
but to the whole personality. 

If one likes a picture, it is sometimes a nice question to ask what 
contributes to one’s enjoyment. Since nothing made by the hand of 
man is perfect, it is quite possible, in analysis, to mistake defects for 
merits. It is no argument to say that if the sum comes right there can 
be no mistakes or shortcomings. That would be to beg the question and 
presuppose the picture perfect. A picture in the making is not a problem 
nor the solution of a problem when made but a predicament and the 
artist must do the best he can. Cezanne’s pictures succeed, in so far as 
they do succeed, not on account of this flattening of planes, but in spite 
of it, and to understand him in that way is to make him unintelligible. 

Much is said now about the importance of the picture plane. It is a 
catch phrase in the art schools. Linear visual perspective alone expresses 
little more than the idea of recession than isometric perspective (j.e., an 
ideogram drawn from knowledge). Both are read more by the intelligence 
than by sense. When painting a picture the surface is not fully visible 
until the tones and values are correct. Incorrect tones break up and 
camouflage the surface and Cezanne was right (I quote from memory) 
when he said, in effect, that it is only when tones and colours are in 
harmony that form (rotundity) is at its fullest. Nor is it any use getting 
tone right and colour wrong or, like the Roman school, regarding colour 
as an addition of no consequence. Drawing, tone, value and colour 
must find a complementary economy. 

In the large Marriage of Cana in the Louvre Veronese has ‘ distorted’ 
the visual perspective of the floorboards leading into the picture. Such 
alterations are common in old paintings and were, I believe, promoted 
by feeling rather than reason. This particular distortion has the effect 
of flattening the foreground and bringing the group of figures forward. 
Distortions of this kind in modern pictures are much mote obvious. 
They appear self-conscious and wilfully deliberate unless they are 
accidents. We must distinguish between an accident and a distortion 
that comes from feeling or from theory. 

Mr. Francis Watson, in his book on Canaletto, quotes the following 
contemporary remarks on that artist : 

“By his example il Canal taught the correct way of using the “ Camera 
ottica”; and how to understand the errors that occur on the picture plane 
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when the artist follows too closely the lines of the perspective, and even more 
the colours as they appear in the Camera itself and does not know how to 
modify them when accuracy offends against common sense.’ 

‘ For common sense I think we might read feeling. ‘ Those,’ the writer 
adds, ‘ learned in this art will know what I mean.’ Unfortunately, those 
learned are extinct and I confess I find this passage equivocal. Were 
the errors that occurred on the picture surface errors in the instrument 
ot were they errors of feeling in the composition ? 

Mere respect for the artist’s subject will lead him to choose, since he 
can have only one point of view, that flat frontal aspect of his model 
showing the object to advantage and most visually comprehensive. 
Only a theorist would delight in confining a man to a square yard and 
draw him with his feet towards the spectator in order to solve a problem 
or win a bet. 

If we turn to the illustrations it can be seen at once that Cezanne 
was no master of recession, in spite of cubes and facets. The near planes 
of the ground in Plate 94 tend to climb up the canvas, and if we walked 
on them we would be confronted by a wall. Cezanne’s interrupted 
broken line (a commonplace in English water-colour drawings) is not 
sufficiently mastered to deal with the proper manipulation of edges. In 
Plate 93 the facets are in evidence at the near corner of the buildings, 
where the turn of the angles are enhanced by the convention of 
exaggerating the shadow at the angle, but with the result that half the 
walls are out of plane and bulge like twisted sheets of tin. In Plate 91 
the rain of brush strokes from left to right is monotonous and the far 
edge of the buildings (perspective apart) does not recede, while the harsh 
shadow on the middle building reads like a hole in the wall. The order 
and recession of the picture by Pissaro above (Plate 90) is comparatively 
striking. Nevertheless, in Cezanne grandeur grows through the technical 
incompetence (Plate 95). He is never superficial and successfully vulgar 
like Leader (Plate 79) ; here is the difference between an artist and an 
illustrator, but liking him for the wrong reasons will only make him 
unintelligible. 

The over-estimation of Cezanne’s achievement is surely an injustice 
that will eventually tell against him, and one wonders how Sir Kenneth, 
with his learning and observation, could ever have been led into such 
extravagance. I can only suppose he was inhibited by modesty, and 
that fear of being provincial in view of those inscrutable, wall-eyed 
jackdaws of Paris. To be provincial, as Cezanne was provincial, is a 

limitation, but to regard modern Paris as our metropolis of art is to be 
something often less genuine and original. It is suburban. 
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MEMORIES OF LEON BLUM 
By Paul Leclereg 


TRANSLATED BY BRIAN LUNN 


i is many a long year since I first knew Léon Blum. In those days the 
Revue Blanche was being edited in an old house on the Champs Elysées 
in which I still live, a house in which Charles Dickens, as related in 
Hesketh Pearson’s recent biography, was living while he wrote Lith 
Dorrit. 

Léon Blum was then about twenty, a tall young man of an elegant 
figure and well dressed. He had a long brown moustache ; a straight 
nose in line with his forehead made his profile suggestive of a greyhound. 
He thought scarcely of politics but of the Conseil d’Etat (the adminis- 
trative branch of the Civil Service), for which he passed the examination, 
and of literature. He was literary editor of the Revue Blanche, of which 
Claude Debussy became music critic ; while those who knew him only 
later may be surprised to learn that he also collaborated with Tristan 
Bernard in numerous signed ‘ critiques du sport.’ 

Not only had he the pedigrees of bloodstock at his fingertips, able to 
name the ancestry of any racehorse mentioned ; he also followed all 


major athletic events, football and tennis championships, and devoted | 


one of his articles to /’esthétique du cyclisme. At that time Tristan Bernard 
was starter at a Paris cycle track, and Toulouse-Lautrec was inspired to 
paint a portrait of him which shows the peaceful Bernard brandishing a 
pistol to start off the cyclists crouched over their handlebars. 

The first article in the Revue Blanche in which Léon Blum touched on 
politics appeared in January, 1900. Entitled Réflections sur le Congris 
Socialiste, although it seems to have been written as in the margin of his 
usual interests at that time, it already shows his admiration for Jean 


Jaurés whom he did not yet know and who, when he knew him later, had | 


so great an influence on his mind. The great tribune more or less intro- 
duced him to political life ; but Jean Jaurés’s influence was reinforced 
by that of Anatole France who professed the same opinions. 

But let us return to literature. In his new Conversations of Goethe with 
Eckermann, Léon Blum initiated a novel method of literary criticism. 
Goethe, as was his wont, is discoursing with Eckermann about all 
manner of matters, more particularly about authors, not his own con- 
temporaries but those contemporary with Léon Blum, such as Pierre 
Loiiys, Paul Valéry, Maurice Barrés and many others. By this ingenious 
substitution of dates and persons, Léon Blum is enabled with great 
suppleness and always with courtesy to apply his subtlety and insight to 
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the most diverse contemporary works. Moreover, the courtesy with 
which his judgment was expressed was a distinguishing note, while his 
clarity and precision and elevation of his views revealed a great mind. 

Writing to me about a little book I had sent him, he said (I omit the 
compliments of friendly indulgence) : ‘ It irritates me to think of what 
you might do on a more significant level. Well, from my profession as a 
critic I have retained some habits of pedantic fault finding which I shall 
shed some day, and which you must pardon.’ This silky criticism was 
none the less a criticism. 

When he became dramatic critic of Comedia, his sporting appearance 
became modified ; he wore a wide brimmed soft felt hat, and as he had to 
attend all first nights, he was seen less at races and sports celebrations. 
He was strictly fair and conscientious. Indeed he has said, ‘ There is no 
idea and no artiste against whom I could have.a prejudice.’ And this was 
true. 

Later, politics came to absorb him, and as they engross their adher- 
ents, his literary connections rather faded out. The combination of 
letters and politics was perhaps the bond between Léon Blum and 
Anthe sy Eden, a great admirer it seems of Marcel Proust, who one can 
readily imagine in France with a volume of Proust in his pocket. 

Without in any way derogating from his political faith, Léon Blum’s 
eclecticism was such that he could appreciate the gifts of those whose 
ideas ran quite counter to his convictions ; Maurice Barrés pleasantly 
assuted him at the outset of his political career, when his socialism 
shocked many, that he would end ‘ in the skin of a moderate,’ a prediction 
which time verified, and without implying unanimity his recent death 
may be regarded as an event of national mourning. And it was appro- 
priate that the funeral ceremony took place at the Place de la Concorde 
under the zgis of the Head of the State in person. 

Looking through his early writings—for his intellectual activity was 
of course not confined to reports on sport and literary criticism, one 
observes that his development was always conscious and purposeful. 
Three articles amongst those which appeared in 1892 and 1893 are 
particularly curious to read again, the first especially. They are called 
‘Fragment on Glory,’ ‘ Fragment on Prayer,’ ‘ Fragment on Hope.’ I 
would pick out these suggestive lines from Fragment sur la Gloire, written 
when Léon Blum was twenty. 


‘To console grief, to inspire minds with ringing words and rhythmic speech, 
is that not worth the struggle? Consider what the word g/oire signifies. 
Metaphorically it can be rendered only by the sun’s radiance. It expresses the 
crowd’s reverence for a man, the obeisance which minds render to a thought. 
It means that we have imposed our ideal upon all minds or that we have sung 
clearly the crowd’s confused dream. While yet a child I dreamed of giire 
with the fervour of first dreams; to-day I feel it less accessible, but my desire 
for it is more ardent. G/oire is a schoolboy pointing to one in the street— 
the man of genius, or provincials in a hall whispering as he passes. He may see 
his photograph in the illustrated weeklies or even the dailies, and if he make a 
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journey he will be accorded special consideration in hotels.. Such are at any 
rate the visible signs of g/oire; for a man’s influence on his era, the ideas he has 
inspired, the way of thinking he has caused to prevail, to these later writers 
may testify, they are not apparent during his own life.’ 


These ‘Fragments’ were written in the form of conversations 
between two friends, indeed the form he had adopted in his Goethe and 
Eckermann conversations. 

His Fragments on Prayer and on Hope, subtle as they are and throwing 
less light on his youthful ambition, suggest many ideas to which he was 
to remain faithful all his life. 

*I recently saw a good little child playing with a kite. There was a strong 
breeze, and then I saw him some way off, bleeding and hurt by the briers 
through which the toy he had just been enjoying had taken him. So it may 
always be with our passions; we believe we make use of them, and they lead 


us.’ 


Now that Léon Blum is gone and his name is known throughout the 
world, we know that his youthful ambition for glory has been more than 
achieved. This ambition was maintained throughout his life by a 
conscious will, that will power he admired in Goethe when he stated with 
paradoxical assurance that if men died it was because they consented to die. 
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JEW AND GENTILE 
IN A CHANGING WORLD 


By Norman Bentwich 


HE essential problem of the Jewish people for nearly 2,000 years has 
been their homelessness. They had no State and no country of their 
own. They were dispersed over the world, everywhere a minority, 
distinct racially, religiously and socially. They were forced to be con- 
tinually moving from countries of greater to countries of less persecution, 
from East to West, and then from West to East. They were in deed, as 
in name, wandering Jews. As Byron put it in his Hebrew Melodies : 
Tribes of the wandering foot and weary breast 
How shall ye flee away and be at rest? 
The wild-dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave! 

Apart from his religious and racial distinctiveness, circumstances 
made the modern Jew seem nearly always a foreigner, because he was a 
newcomer in the country of his residence. And that foreign character 
again made him the perpetual scapegoat, offered up by the rulers time 
after time to placate the wrath of the peoples on account either of an act 
of God or an act of Man. That was their fate in the Dark Ages, in the 
Middle Ages and, most tragically of all, in our own time. A very thought- 

‘ful and serious study of the social causes of Nazi anti-Semitism, recently 
published by Dr. Eva Reichmann, who came to England as a refugee 
from Nazi persecution, describes the Jews as ‘ hostages of civilisation.’ 
She examines the causes which brought to an end a community, that had 
lived in Germany over a thousand years, by a political catastrophe of 
unequalled horror. She gives rational explanation for ‘ atrocities at 
which the heart of humanity trembles—unatonable—unforgettable.’ 
But one is left at the end with the feeling that it was the irrational and not 
the rational feelings which were dominant. The Jew was the scapegoat 
for the ruin of the German middle-class. 

The secret of the success of Nazism, she argues, lies in the fact that it 
satisfied the desires of the masses, tired of civilisation, relieved of reason- 
ing and accepting responsibility, gave them instead a pseudo-religion 
and authoritative guidance, relieved them from the duty of loving their 
neighbours and allowed them to hate. She is concerned, on the other 


1 Hostages of Civilisation, by Eva Reichmann, pp. 281. V. Gollancz, London. 
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hand, to prove that the civil ‘ emancipation’ of German Jewry in the 
nineteenth century was not a failure, but that it was only an exceptional 
concatenation of circumstances which led to disaster. Amongst the 
mass of the German people there was no bitter hostility to the Jews ; 
and till the coming of Hitler and his frenzied demagogy, the Jews had 
been able to make a notable contribution to the life of Germany. Her 
conclusion is that the actual relations between Jews and Gentiles were but 
slightly responsible for anti-Semitism. Anti-Semitism was only partially 
responsible for Nazism ; and anti-Semitism, as embodied in the Nazi 
Movement, does not account for the catastrophe of the Jews. Be this as 
it may, the extermination of six million Jews in Europe by the Nazis and 
the creation of the State of Israel have produced a radical change of the 
relations between Jews and Gentiles everywhere. 

The three outstanding features of Jewish history in the nineteenth 
century were (1) the increase of the population ; (z) the civil and political 
emancipation in Western Europe and in the New World ; and (3) the 
migration of Jews from Eastern Europe to the West. The increase in the 
numbers of the Jewish people between 1800 and 1900 was greater than 
that of any other nation. A people of two and a half million became a 
people of ten and a half million ; and it rose by 1930 to sixteen million. 
It is calculated that at the beginning of the dispersion, after the destruc- 
tion of the Judean State, in the first century of the Christian era, there 
were not more than five million Jews in the world, and at no period before 
the nineteenth century were there as many. The admission of the Jews 
into the civil and political, social and cultural life of the countries in 
which they lived in Western Europe and in America, brought extra- 
ordinary contributions to every aspect of life and thought in those 
countries, and an extraordinary flowering of the Jewish genius, which 
had been suppressed for centuries. Emancipation, the term which had 
been applied to the freeing of their slaves by the Romans, was an inapt 
word for the process ; but this liberation of Jewish energy and the Jewish 
mind did seem to have brought great strength to Western civilisation. 

The third great change, which occurred in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, was a mass movement 
westwards from the Tsarist Russian Empire, where, in 1880, more than 
half of the Jews in the world were living in conditions of oppression. In 
that year not more than one quarter of a million were living in the United 
States. Seventy years later five million Jews, nearly half of the present 
Jewish population of the world, were living as free and equal citizens in 
North America ; and another half a million in South America. It is 
notable that during the same period the Jewish population of Palestine 
increased manifold ; from 50,000 to 1,000,000, and the Bible Land became 
the National Home and the intellectual and spiritual centre of Judaism. 
Jewish migration during the last seventy years has had two great and 
opposite directions. The earlier was to the West and mainly from 
Eastern Europe ; the latter, in full swing to-day, is from both the West 
and East to Palestine, which has gathered the greater part of the slender 
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remnant of Polish and German Jewry, and is now gathering the Jewish 
communities of the Orient and North Africa, who together number a 
million. 

Mote complete than the destruction of German Jewry was the 
extermination of Polish Jewry, which had been the principal centre and 
reservoir since the Middle Ages. For while of half a million Jews, who 
were living in Germany when Hitler came to power, more than half made 
their way to countries of refuge before the outbreak of the war, of the 
three and a half million Jews who were in Poland in 1939, only a quarter 
of a million escaped the campaign of extermination of Jewry during the 
war. Of that one quarter of a million, the greatest part had found refuge 
in the Soviet Union, and when they were allowed to return to their 
native country after 1945, by far the larger portion were unwilling to 
stay there, and made their way to the Land of Israel. 

It is true that a Jewish population of at least three millions remains in 
the Soviet Union and the satellite states of South Eastern Europe. But 
they are no longer the backbone of the Jewish people or of Judaism. 
They have full equality, at least under the law, in the political and 
economic and cultural life of those states. But on the other hand, they 
can no longer freely develop as a religious community, or enjoy free 
communication with the other Jewish communities in the world ; nor 
can those who wish it emigrate to the Jewish National Home. The 
policy of the French Revolution towards the small Jewish population 
which then lived in France and Western Europe was to give everything 
to the Jews as men and nothing to the Jews as a nation. The policy of 
the Soviet Union and the Communist State is to give everything to the 
Jews as men, but nothing to them as a religious community. 

The principal hope of Judaism and the principal centres of Jewry, 
outside Israel, are now the English-speaking countries ; the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth. Besides 
the five millions in U.S.A. there are nearly a million in the British lands. 
Small communities remain in Belgium, Holland, France and Italy, but 
the larger part of the Jews of those countries were transported during the 
war to the Nazi camps in the campaign of extermination. The Dutch 
community had enjoyed freedom and equality longer than any other. 
For the Netherlands were the hearth of religious liberty from the founda- 
tion of the United Provinces. The Sephardim and Maranos, who fled 
from Spain and found a haven there, pursued their learning and their 
commerce ; and from there they spread to England, to New Amsterdam 
(later New York), and to other countries of the West. France was the 
classical country of emancipation and assimilation ; but since the war 
there has been a revival of Judaism, particularly amongst the children 
and youth who have become the special care of the community. 

Since the end of the war a steady trickle from all these countries has 
been flowing to Israel or to America. The centre of Judaism and the 
spiritual centre of the Jewish people is to-day in the Land of Israel. ‘ That 
least of lands ’ is rapidly becoming also the principal physical gathering- 
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place of the people. Since the creation of the State in 1948, nearly 
400,000 Jews have entered. It is one of the articles of faith and one of the 
articles of the Declaration of Independence of Israel that its doors shall be 
open to all Jews who wish to enter. In the first months of 1949, the 
emigrants were pouring in at the rate of 1,000 a day ; now they are 
entering at about half that rate. The million mark of the Jewish popula- 
tion was passed in December, 1949. 

Some of the oldest branches of the dispersion are carrying through a 
mass migration. The most remarkable is from the little Arab kingdom of 
the Yemen. Almost all the 50,000 members of the Jewish community, 
which had been unbrokenly established there for 2,500 years, have made 
their way to Israel, ‘ borne on the wings of eagles ’"—in the words of 
prophecy ; that is, by the airlift from Aden. And now the exodus is 
beginning from Iraq, which is another of the oldest communities, dating 
back to the first dispersion of the Babylonian captivity. Of the 100,000 
Jews in the Arab State, it is expected that the majority will make their 
way to Israel. ° 

It is not, however, the physical concentration in the land of Israel so 
much as the spiritual radiation of Israel to all parts of the Jewish world 
which is most important and significant for the future of Jewry. The 
building of the Jewish Homeland, and now the building up of the State, 
give a new unifying force : a fresh pride and self-respect. Some years 
ago, before the world war, Professor Einstein remarked about this 
influence. ‘ For the last two thousand years the main bond of the Jewish 
people has consisted of its vast, its dearly cherished tradition. Now they 
have a great and noble task in the form of active co-operation in the 
building up of Palestine.’ To-day the ¢/an vital and the faith of the youth 
are the outstanding features of Israel. 

The creative spirit which springs from the soil begins to pervade 
Jewish communities everywhere. The young generation is thrilled by 
the knowledge that Jewish youth in the Bible land are returning to the 
life of their ancestors, tilling the soil, working with their hands, develop- 
ing social institutions which express the Biblical ideas of Justice, making 
Hebrew again a living language. And that force has been enormously 
strengthened by the winning of Statehood, the military prowess in the 
Arab war, and the entry of Israel into the Society of Nations where the 
Jew again can speak for himself. 

So it is that the people everywhere are united for creative purposes ; 
and not mainly for defence and against persecution. What Balfour, the 
English statesman whose name is associated with the British Declaration 
of 1917, foretold, is rapidly coming to pass. ‘The Jews are among the 
most creative races of mankind. They have great material aptitudes, 
great scientific talents ; but only one ideal—to return to Zion. By 
depriving them of that ideal, the world has diminished their virtue and 
stimulated their defects. If we can help them to attain that ideal, we 
shall restore them their dignity. Their energies will cease to be merely 
acquisitive, and become creative.’ 
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The force of assimilation to the Gentile environment, which was the 
strongest in the nineteenth century, when the Jews of the West were 
struggling for civil and political equality, is now combined with, and 
checked by, the force of self-respect and pride in their own cultural 
heritage. In the last century an adaptation of the Jewish people to modern 
life was essential. The Jews, attaining their place in civil and political 
society in the countries in which they lived, must absorb the culture, the 
social and economic institutions and the manner of life of their environ- 
ment. But with many assimilation was so far-reaching that it involved 
the throwing off of the whole or a great part of Judaism. And with that 
came often a sense of inferiority of their tradition and a rapid discarding 
of it. Large numbers ceased to belong actively to the Jewish com- 
munity, without entering another. A class of what has been called 
‘ vacuum Jews,’ or Jews in spite of themselves, was formed in the coun- 
tries where they were free. It was particularly fostered in the United 
States, where the Jews lost both their sense of religion and of nationality. 
That was a loss to the country as well as to the Jewish people, because the 
Jews have made, and can make as a group, a distinctive contribution to 
the general civilisation. 

Their three thousand years of history have given them a special 
character, an intensity of mind. They feel deeply about the values for 
which humanity stands, above all, about social justice. The ‘ otherness,’ 
which is charged against them by anti-Semites, is a virtue ; while the 
enemies of the Jews are often the enemies of all freedoms. 

Moreover, the dispersal of the Jews over the world has fitted them 
to be a link between the different peoples, and to deepen the feeling of a 
common humanity. In the Middle Ages they were the first Europeans. 
In a world order which, if it is to survive at all, must be more profoundly 
international than that from which mankind is painfully passing, that 
character of the Jew should make him an instrument for understanding 
and co-operation between the nations. The heightening of Jewish 
consciousness and self-respect should also be a defence against a 
recrudescence of anti-Semitism. One of the contributing causes of that 
evil was the resistance by the Gentile to complete Jewish assimilation. 
In Germany, particularly, the Gentile objected to Jewish marriage with 
non-Jews, and to the big Jewish part in German culture. At the same 
time the new circumstances of the Jewish people, through the creation of 
the State of Israel, give rise to fresh questions about loyalty in those 
democratic states where the Jews enjoy full equality as citizens ; and 
these questions must be frankly examined. 

The objection of double loyalties was raised, indeed, from the begin- 
ning against Zionism, principally by those Jews who were not Zionists ; 
and it is being raised again in a new form now that Israel is a Sovereign 
independent State. The question is asked, can the Jews outside Israel be 
loyal citizens of the countries of which they are subjects, or will they owe 
an allegiance to the Jewish State ? In the first place, it is essential to 
make the distinction between political allegiance, which must be exclusive 
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to the State of which a man is a citizen, and cultural and sentimental 
loyalty to the nationality, the ethnic group, with which a man is bound up 
by historical, religious and cultural ties. Dual loyalties are indeed not 
only unobjectionable, but desirable. It is one of the marks of distinction 
between a free democracy and a totalitarian state, that the citizens are 
encouraged to hold more than one attachment. And by the side of the 
duty to the State, there may be devotion to a Trade Union, a Church, a 
National group, a Religion. At one period membership of a Church 
which was not that of the majority of the State was a disqualification for 
citizenship, because of this fear of dual loyalties. But that idea was 
rejected in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; and freedom of 
religion and conscience was a fundamental principle of liberalism. The 
famous Jewish painter of the Netherlands, Josef Israels, who was a 
devout Jew, remarked that every man is a product both of his present 
and his past. The two together make for a harmonious entity. The 
planets, he observed, move around two centres: so that it was not 
against the laws of nature for a man to move around two loyalties. 

Loyalty to a national group, however, outside the State, which is 
separate from loyalty to the State, requires some special consideration. 
The Jews everywhere in the world feel deep sympathy and concern for 
their people in Israel, and will want to help them. They will be active, 
as they have been during the last thirty years, in providing material help 
for the up-building of the national home. And more than that, a great 
and growing number of them will feel attached to Israel by the presence 
of their own kith and kin in the land. But they will not owe any civic or 
political duty to the Israel State, and will not, of course, enjoy any 
political right in it. Some young men and women from the English- 
speaking communities, indeed, will be inspired by the idea of taking 
active part in the national life and renaissance of Israel to go out to the 
land and make it their home and change their allegiance : and a stream of 
such emigration from America and the British countries will be a benefit 
to the young nation. But that movement will touch only a compara- 
tively small section. At the same time the Jewish cultural and religious 
loyalty to their own Hebraic tradition is likely to be strengthened in the 
mass who remain British or American or European citizens. 

As the faithful Moslem aspires to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and the 
faithful Roman Catholic aspires to visit Rome and the Holy Land, so the 
faithful Jew will wish to visit Israel and drink in something of the spirit 
of the new Jewish life, and spend some time perhaps at the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem and in other cultural centres of Israel. But that 
strengthening of the positive side of Jewish solidarity, reinvigorated by 
the creative life of Israel, should make the Jew everywhere a more 
valuable member of the large society, and will in no way impair his 
activity as a citizen. 

There are some thinkers indeed who have urged that, with the 
creation of the State of Israel, the Jews of the dispersion will have to 
make up their minds whether they will throw in their lot with the Jewish 
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- State, or be merged completely with theis environment and cease to be in 


any way separate. That is one of the prophecies of Arthur Koestler in his 
recent book on the story of Palestine, Promise and Fulfilment. All Jewish 
history, however, runs counter to any such development. 

Since the first Babylonian captivity, the bulk of the Jewish people have 
lived outside the Land of Israel. And in the centuries when the Jewish 
State of the Maccabean and the Herodian dynasties flourished, the mass 
were living in all parts of the Hellenistic and Roman Empires. While 
they assimilated in large measure the Gentile culture, they remained 
proud and conscious Jews, and felt a deep attachment to the religious 
and spiritual centre in Jerusalem. So to-day a Jewish people, still dis- 
tributed over many parts of the globe, will be linked with the mother 
Judea by strong cultural ties more subtle than any organisation, And 
the Jewish citizens of this country, the United States and other demo- 
cracies, while participating fully in the civic life, will cherish a spiritual 
loyalty to the land and people of Israel, and, it is likely, will strengthen 
their attachment to a Judaism reinvigorated by the influences that will 
come again from the spiritual centre in Jerusalem. 











THE LEFT ROAD FOR BRITAIN ?—IV 


AN AMERICAN VIEW 
By David C. Williams 


T may seem presumptuous for an American to join in a symposium on 

British Socialism. As a people, we have shown remarkably little 
interest in Socialism. The first Socialist entered our Congress in 1911 
and the last departed in 1929. During the dramatic years of the New 
Deal and World War II, Socialism to most Americans meant Mr. Norman 
Thomas, the perennial candidate for the Presidency, a transatlantic Jimmy 
Maxton whom everyone loved but whose views were universally ignored. 
In recent years, Socialism has come to be coupled with the contemptuous 
adjective ‘ soft’ ; something, as one publicist put it, with which ‘no 
self-respecting man or woman’ would choose to be associated. Only 
when it was labelled a back door to Communism was it taken seriously, 
for in the exaggerated fears which Communism now inspires in America 
there is mingled, even if it is seldom acknowledged, a typical American 
respect for strength and ruthlessness. 

These attitudes, however, are changing. Socialism is now an accepted 
part of the fabric-of Britain, America’s closest friend and ally. I say 
‘accepted,’ because sensible Americans do not interpret the results of 
the February election as a defeat for Socialism. They note that the 
Labour Party added well over a million votes to its 1945 total, and that 
many of the Conservatives’ extra two and a half million votes came from 
supporters whom they had failed to bring to the polls five years ago. 
The Conservative vote, they believe, is very near its ceiling, while the 
Labour Party’s performance in many doubtful constituencies is capable 
of improvement. Moreover, many Conservative votes appear to have 
been the consequence of tradition rather than of conscious choice ; this 
is nowhere clearer than in the Conservative preponderance among women 
and old people. It is still possible, of course, that Labour may lose a 
‘ snap ’ election in the course of this year. But many of the Conservative 
Party’s assets are wasting ones, anc if it fails at the next opportunity it 
may spend some years in the political wilderness. 

More important still, British Socialism appears to be passing the test 
Americans tend to apply to everything : ‘Does it work ?’ Fortune 
magazine, the most articulate spokesman of American business, has 
stated that, by almost every standard, the recovery of Britain is out- 
standing in Europe. It seeks to deprive the Labour Government of any 
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credit for this achievement, and to attribute it instead to the renewed vitality 
of British capitalism. But this strategy, however sophisticated, is not 
likely to succeed. If American Conservatives have insisted on blaming 
Socialism for all Britain’s troubles in recent years, they can hardly deprive 
it of a share in any successes Britain may enjoy now and hereafter. 

It is proper for the participants in this symposium to define their 
viewpoints. I belong to the generation of Americans who finished their 
education and entered the workaday world at the depth of the depression. 
Like many of such Americans, I played an active part in the great resurg- 
ence of progressive forces which took place during President Roosevelt’s 
régime, and look forward to a continuation and expansion of the New 
Deal in the future. Many of its objectives I recognise as similar to those 
of British Socialism. 

It is therefore natural for me to begin by comparing Labour’s advent 
to power with that of President Roosevelt in 1933. Both had campaigned 
on programmes which were not, strictly speaking, relevant to the situation 
which confronted them in office. ‘ Let Us Face the Future’ actually, in 
large measure, faced the past ; it was framed to avert the classic type of 
capitalist depression which Labour had failed to master when it was in 
office in the years from 1929 to 1931. President Roosevelt’s campaign 
programme was less detailed, but was almost fantastically inappropriate 
to the times ; he had actually called for a reduction in Government 
expenditure. 

In the event, President Roosevelt took the drastic action that Mr. 
Philip Snowden had failed to take a few years earlier. Instead of nailing 
his flag to the sinking ship of orthodox finance, the President junked his 
campaign pledges and recognised realities by embarking on Government 
expenditures of a magnitude unparalleled in history. Americans have 
never blamed their leaders for adapting policy to circumstances, and they 
endorsed the President’s bold initiative by a landslide majority at the next 
election. 

It was an entirely different situation that faced Labour in 1945. 
Instead of depression, there was a state of over-full employment, physical 
shortages, and balance of payments difficulties. There was a costly 
time lag in facing up to these novel problems. One aspect of Labour’s 
announced policy was highly relevant, that of planning—relevant, that 
is, if it had been applied to the urgent need of foreseeing and forestalling 
material shortages. Yet the Government stumbled into an entirely 
predictable fuel crisis, which did permanent damage to Britain’s prestige, 
particularly in Europe. Emergency measures had not been prepared 
beforehand, but had to be improvised on the spur of the moment. The 
Government, however, showed itself capable of learning from experience. 
Soon thereafter, Sir Edwin Plowden and his staff of planners moved into 
Whitehall, and undertook to predict in time where bottlenecks were 
likely to appear in the British economy. 

Meanwhile Mr. Hugh Dalton, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
pursuing the very sort of ‘ cheap money ’ policies which might have been 
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relevant to Mr. Snowden’s problems, but were entirely inappropriate to 
full employment. They led straight into the dollar crisis of the summer 
of 1947. Only when Sir Stafford Cripps took his place did the country 
have a Chancellor prepared to carry out his essential task in a full employ- 
ment economy—to say ‘ No |’ repeatedly and firmly until inflation was 
brought reasonably under control. He won respect, if not popularity, 
for his determined stand. Here the Labour Government passed a sterner 
test than President Roosevelt had to face, for it substantially checked the 
natural inclination of progressive governments towards excessive 
generosity. 

Tardiness was also evident in tackling the vital campaign for a greater 
share in the dollar market. Board of Trade officials at first seemed to 
assume that dollar exports could not be significantly expanded, and 
British businessmen, frolicking in the easy markets provided by the 
release of blocked sterling balances, had no reason to try. It was not 
until well after the dollar crisis that ‘ Operation Christopher Columbus,’ 
as the drive for dollars was titled, was seriously considered. Even to-day, 
it is not being tackled with all the energy and earnestness which is needed. 

In part, this slowness in response to novel problems must be attributed 
to the distressing lack of new people and new ideas in the Labour Govern- 
ment. Washington, in the early years of the New Deal, was a Mecca for 
energetic and original young people from all over the country. They 
atrived almost daily in battered second-hand automobiles and found their 
niches in the booming New Deal agencies. From top to bottom the New 
Deal bubbled with new notions and new personalities. Those without 
merit were quickly dropped. Those that had were used with gratifying 
promptness and with little respect for tradition. 

Quite the opposite happened in Whitehall. World War II had 
provided exceptional scope for individuals with daring and original ideas, 
but most of them were squeezed out as Civil Service tradition reasserted 
itself in all its rigidity. Instead of flocking to Whitehall, young people 
with unconventional ideas or talents left it for business or the universities. 
Indeed, Labour’s advent to power involved even less change in leadership 
than usual, because its most influential people had already served for 
years in the wartime Coalition. All that happened in the ‘ bloodless 
revolution ’ of 1945 was a game of musical chairs at the Cabinet level, 
with a handful of new players admitted. Ministers, unless they had very 
powerful personalities, tended to become public relations officers for the 
permanent staff. Even the exceptional people had all they could do to 
make a real impression on their departments, and had too little time and 
energy left over to devote to the problems of the Government as a whole. 

This is not the American way. When President Roosevelt succeeded 
President Hoover, we expected the Administration to look and feel 
different from top to bottom—and it did. British people, of course, 
always use the American system of patronage as a horrible example, and 
it has certainly in the past, although not in recent decades, been carried 
to extremes. But new measures require new men, and more than a 
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handful of new men at that. Professor Laski, with his great knowledge 
of the American as well as the British system of Government, often 
remarked in his later years that there was a great deal to be said for 
patronage of the right sort. 

Even if a less rigid adherence to Civil Service traditions had opened 
the gates for more new people, it is a real question whether they could 
have been found. One of the Labour Party’s critical shortages is in 
people of first-class ability. For generations, access to higher education 
has been extraordinarily limited in England, as compared with America 
or even the Continent. Well-to-do scions of the traditional ruling class 
have taken up a high proportion of the limited number of places available 
in the universities. Poor boys of talent have had to trudge along on the 
scholarship treadmill, at the expense in most cases of what originality 
they possessed in the beginning. Too often, they have used education 
as a ladder to climb into the ruling class themselves, and have become 
more conformist than those who were born into it. The result is that it 
is much easier to man a British Government with natural or self-made 
Conservatives than to reproduce the brilliant galaxy of progressive 
administrators who carried through the New Deal. Most positions of 
power inside and outside the Government continue to be held by people 
indifferent or antagonistic to Socialism. It is hardly surprising that many 
foreign observers, and even many of Labour’s supporters in Britain, 
can detect little change in British society as a result of the change in 
Government. 

This is all too true of the nationalised industries, where the Govern- 
ment appears positively to pride itself on the fact that so few 
administrators have had any connection with the Labour movement. 
No responsible person would advocate the introduction of patronage 
here. But it would seem only reasonable to require that persons selected 
for responsible posts should actually be/ieve in nationalisation. After all, 
it would be very foolish for a film-producing company to choose for an 
executive someone, however capable, who did not feel that there was a 
future for British films. Americans apply this criterion in public service 
as well. If the President should appoint to the Board of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority a person who believed that the whole programme could 
be better carried out by private enterprise, there would be public protests 
which would rock the White House to its foundations. Here, as in other 
respects, the Labour Government appears over-sensitive to Consetvative 
criticism in Parliament. 

The natural and inevitable result is a widespread feeling of disillusion 
about nationalisation. It is this which lies behind the countless resolu- 
tions passed by trade unions, local Labour Parties and co-operative 
societies against the level of the salaries being paid to members of the 
public boards. Here the levelling instincts of the British Labour move- 
ment are seen at their worst. The nationalised industries present admini- 
strative problems of unparalleled size and complexity. They cannot 
afford to be manned with a mediocre executive and technical staff. Yet 
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the salaries offered to board members already fall short of those offered 
by private industry, and will inevitably fail to keep pace with future 
advances in the private sector. Worse still, these salaries set a low 
standard for all executive and technical posts in the nationalised industries, 
except the most junior ones. The public boards should be able to recruit 
an ample number of university graduates, but they will have great 
difficulty in retaining the more able and enterprising people, who will 
be irresistibly attracted by the higher salaries and greater scope for 
initiative available in private industry. 

The danger is not, as some left-wing critics of the Government 
assert, that the public corporations will become too powerful and too 
immune from criticism. On the contrary, as compared with private 
industry, they suffer from too much public attention. It will be much 
more difficult for them to raise prices than it is for private industry. 
They will be hampered in all their reorganisation plans by resistance 
from the large number of vested interests affected. They are likely to 
be all too vulnerable to trade union pressure for higher wages and other 
costly concessions. Too much exposure to Parliamentary questions may 
complete the process of ossification, which has already proceeded 
dangerously far. ; 

This is a pity, because the publicly-owned industries have much to 
be said for them. Public ownership of coal alone has averted what might 
have been a national disaster. In each of the nationalised industries 
there are things to be done, as the Evonomist itself has acknowledged, 
which should be easier of achievement by reason of public ownership. 
The question remains, however, whether they will be done. It will 
happen only if administrators, with the necessary energy and ruthlessness, 
are backed in their actions by an alert and informed public opinion. It 
is still possible for these industries to be the pace-setters for a much- 
needed improvement in the efficiency of the British economy, but they 
have yet to show their mettle. 

The same paucity of new ideas is evident in the housing programme. 
Proceeding along the most orthodox lines, it has settled down to the 
mediocre level of 200,000 houses a year—an unimpressive performance 
when compared to well over a million houses built each year in America, 
ot even to the pre-war rate of construction in Britain itself. Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan has done an effective job stonewalling for his departmental 
estimates. But, by failing to hit the sixes which Americans would expect 
from a Labour administrator of housing, he has exposed his party to 
attack from without and disaffection within. 

Mr. Bevan, it is fair to add, has shown more energy and originality 
in his work with the National Health Service. Here, at least, is one 
respect in which Britain is breaking new ground, and is attracting the 
attention and interest of the world. Progressive Americans are following 
this aspect of Labour’s programme with the keenest interest, for President 
Truman and his colleagues are now seeking the establishment of some- 
thing similar, though rather less ambitious, in the United States. In his 
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protracted negotiations with that formidable figure, Dr. Charles Hill, 
Mr. Bevan has displayed abilities of the highest order. For this part of 
his work alone, he would appear to merit promotion. 

It is in the field of welfare and social justice that the Labour Govern- 
ment has had most to its credit. The principle of ‘ fair shares ’ has saved 
Britain from the social turmoil which has plagued nations like France and 
Italy. The application of controls has prevented Britain’s limited 
resources from being squandered on non-essentials, in the fashion of 
Western Germany. Equalisation of incomes may have been carried too 
far, but it has effectively disarmed the Communist Party. In a period of 
recovery and transition from war, measures of this sort have served to 
put Britain in the forefront of Europe. 

Some of Labour’s leaders seem to think that this period of transition 
will continue indefinitely. ‘ The language of priorities,’ said Mr. Bevan 
at the last Labour Party Conference, ‘ is the religion of Socialism.’ Unless 
the Labour Party develops a more positive creed than this it is likely to 
lose popular support. So far, most people are satisfied that Labour has 
cut the national cake fairly. From now on, however, they will judge 
Labour more and mote by its ability to increase the national output and 
improve standards of living. As part of this improved standard of 
living, people are certain to demand the right to spend an increasing 
proportion of their earnings on the things which they want, rather than 
have it taken in the form of taxation and spent on things the Government 
considers good for them. 

British Socialism so far has been characterised by the traditional 
British virtues of integrity, self-discipline, tolerance and idealism. Other 
qualities, such as energy, initiative and adaptability appear to have been 
in short supply. Are these missing because they have been undervalued 
in the past half century of British history ? Or is there some internal 
friction in democratic Socialism as such, which favours the continuance 
of a static society and economy ? 

A case, of course, can be made out for the latter view. Capitalism, 
in the state of primitive vigour in which it still exists in the United States, 
is highly dynamic in character. Competition, distressingly ruthless by 
British standards, favours the industrious and enterprising, and pushes 
the inefficient and old-fashioned business into bankruptcy. The trade 
unions themselves have a positive réle ; by forcing wages higher and 
higher, they compel industrialists to economise on manpower through 
constant modernisation and mechanisation. However much wages rise, 
there still remain immense surpluses for capital investment, for capitalism 
by its very nature distributes to consumers insufficient purchasing power 
to absorb the output of industry. 

Totalitarian Socialism, as practised by Russia and her satellites, and 
also by Yugoslavia, has no self-acting mechanism such as capitalism to 
enforce change and progress. Theoretically, under such a system the 
people could consume all they produce. But an all-powerful governing 
caste, capable of riding roughshod over consumer interests, artificially 
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holds down the standard of living and diverts vast sums to industrialisa- 
tion. The pace of progress is set by successive five-year plans, which 
have the force of law. The trade unions are turned upside down, and are 
bidden to concentrate their efforts on higher output rather than higher 


wages. 

Without the impetus automatically provided by capitalist competition, 
or imposed by totalitarian edict, democratic Socialist societies must find 
new incentives for action. So far, Labour has emphasised the patriotic 
goal of national economic independence by 1952, and this goal may 
well be achieved. What then ? Can Labour keep going forward, and 
build up Britain’s gold reserves to a level where a slight American 
recession, such as last year’s, does not stagger the British economy ? 
Can Britain—and here is a sterner but unavoidable test—keep pace with 
the rapid advance in industrial techniques which is bound to occur in 
the coming years ? There may be countries which could exist in a 
condition of static Socialism for many years, but this is impossible for 
a nation like Britain which must keep afloat in the mainstream of world 
commerce. 

The decision to save and invest, which is enforced by law or circum- 
stance in other societies, must under democratic Socialism be made 
consciously by the people themselves. Great demands therefore are 
made upon the self-discipline of the people and the efficiency of the Civil 
Service, which must enforce the high rates of taxation which are necessary. 
The people must be fully informed as to the economic realities, and a 
most commendable effort has been made by the Economic Information 
Unit of the Treasury and other Government agencies in this respect. 
So far they have succeeded. But there are danger signals ahead. The 
ovet-optimism—indeed the complacency—of many people about Britain’s 
economic situation was alarmingly apparent in the Labour and Conserva- 
tive election programmes. The slightest piece of favourable economic 
news nowadays generates extravagant hopes, not only on the Labour 
back benches in Parliament, but in the Cabinet as well. This is only 
natural, because politicians the world over like to do things for people 
rather than exact sacrifices from them. 

Democratic Socialism also places the trade unions, which are the 
main cause of its existence, in a most difficult position. Instead of the 
popular and dramatic struggles for higher wages which American unions 
wage against the employers, British unions have only the tasteless diet 
of wage restraint. Theoretically, they should divert their attention to 
increasing output, and so moderate a leader as Mr. Herbert Morrison 
has urged this upon them in terms almost reminiscent of Stakhanov 
himself. But this is difficult enough in the Soviet Union, and verges 
upon the impossible in democratic Britain. Trade unions are organised 
and hold the loyalty of their members on the basis of seeking higher 
wages, just as business enterprises are created and carried on to make 
profits. A policy by which both wages and dividends are voluntarily 
restrained can only be a temporary makeshift, while the Government 
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thinks of something better to do. Otherwise the British economy will 
lose what flexibility it has, and the enthusiasm of trade unionists for 
Socialism will rapidly wane. 

These built-in contradictions of democratic Socialism—full employ- 
ment v. inflation and under-investment, controls ». needed adjustments 
to a changing world, trade unionism »v. Socialism itself—present formid- 
able problems. One is reminded of a famous scientist’s definition of the 
aeroplane : ‘The machine that almost doesn’t work.’ But, like the 
problems of aeronautical design, their solution should not be beyond 
the resources of human ingenuity. Indeed, they must be solved. There 
is no possibility of a return even to capitalism in its present American 
stage of development. A cohesive community like that of Britain will 
not and cannot accept competition of the required degree of ruthlessness. 
At bottom, it rests upon the willingness of workers to accept periodic 
employment as a punishment inflicted upon them by Providence for 
their shortcomings. The rise of Soviet influence has made it impracticable 
to return to nineteenth-century Liberalism in most areas of the world, 
for workers now tend to choose Communism rather than chronic 
insecurity. 

There are encouraging signs that the intellectual resources available 
for the solution of Britain’s problems are being expanded. The reform 
of the educational system, initiated by Mr. Butler during the war and now 
being carried out by Labour, will enable the country to discover and 
draw upon talent at all levels of society. An increasing number of 
university places are being made available on the basis of ability, rather 
than birth, public school attended, or financial resources. These reforms 
should yield great dividends in the years to come. 

Of great promise also is the attention Mr. Herbert Morrison is giving 
to science, and particularly to applied science. Britain has a tradition of 
leadership in the field of fundamental research, but has fallen behind 
America and Germany in putting scientific knowledge and methods to 
use in industry. Mr. Morrison has an able scientific adviser in Dr. 
Alexander King, whose work we Americans knew and valued when he 
was head of the British Scientific Mission in Washington during the war. 
Economists and scientists are working in fruitful collaboration, the 
former outlining the problems and the latter devising the solutions. In 
spite of the determined opposition in some parts of the Civil Service, an 
increasing number of scientists are being infiltrated into administrative 
posts. Here, if anywhere, is a promising source of fresh ideas and 
methods. Most of this effort is being directed towards the expansion of 
British production, the first priority for the success of Socialism. In a 
gtowing economy all contradictions are easier to resolve. 

Meanwhile, there has been a gratifying emphasis on the development 
of the social sciences, so long neglected in Britain. It is ironic that 
British thinkers have given so much attention to Socialism and so little 
to sociology. Teams of trained social scientists can be put to work on 
the novel and difficult problems thrown up by the social transformations 
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now taking place in Britain. Only three years ago an industrial psycholo- 
gist asked a National Coal Board official whether absenteeism was a 
problem in the industry. ‘It’s not a problem,’ he said, ‘it’s a fact !’ 
That attitude, once so typical of British industry, is gradually being 
overcome. 

Equality of opportunity, the career open to the talents—these are the 
objectives with which Labour, increasingly, must replace the barren 
slogan of equality of sacrifice. It must steadily transcend its class basis, 
and become, in Mr. Morrison’s excellent phrase, ‘the party of all the 
useful people.’ The trade unionists can no longer afford their philistine 
prejudice against intellectuals ; the intellectuals must learn to adapt 
their policies and language to the everyday realities of the worker and 
his job. The orator who is stuck forever in the Keir Hardie groove is 
just as much an anachronism as the bureaucrat who has won promotion 
by being careful to offend no one. I have too much confidence in the 
British people to doubt for a moment that they can produce the modern 
men needed to solve modern problems. 

But, at present, I feel that Labour has effected no such revolution in 
British society as the New Deal accomplished in America. Revolutions 
in the past have revitalised the societies in which they took place precisely 
because they have shaken established hierarchies and released great new 
sources of creative human energy. So far little of the sort has taken place 
in Britain. Instead, Labour has been drawing deeply on the resources 
of dogged loyalty which it has built up within the working class during 
its half-century’s climb to power. That is why, so far, it has aroused 
nothing like the enthusiasm which President Roosevelt evoked in 
America. That is why, instead of the greatly increased popular support 
which rewarded Roosevelt at his second election, Mr. Attlee has won so 
meagre a victory. It is a blunt warning to Labour’s leaders that they 
cannot afford mediocrity. If it is taken to heart, it may well open the 
way to a real vote of confidence in Labour by the British people. If it 
is not, Labour is all too likely to stumble blindly into electoral defeat or 
economic disaster. 


(See p. 411 for correspondence on previous contributions to this subject.) 
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MANAGERIAL OPPORTUNITY 
By Cyril Ramsay Jones 


SORTING at Boston early in 1949, Mr. Winston Churchill 
devoted part of his speech to a brief analysis of the tragic paradox of 
our time. Man’s power over his material environment has increased 
enormously during the past 200 years ; but his power within himself 
and over himself has not increased at all. We have devised a machine 
civilisation of limitless capacity and enormous complexity, but we have 
not produced any human beings abler, wiser, or more devoted than 
Milton, Marvell or Cromwell. Accordingly, we face twentieth-century 
problems and opportunities with seventeenth-century minds and with 
instinctive equipment millenia older. And since both problems and 
opportunities have grown immeasurably greater than they were in the 
seventeenth century, man—unchanged in himself—is now in relation to 
his environment comparatively much smaller. Attempting to direct the 
hydra-handed engine he has created, he is in the situation of a child at 
the controls of a stratoliner. 

The invention of atomic power has brought this paradox to everyone’s 
attention. But not everyone realises that we face it every day in our 
daily work. In order to operate the great complex of machines by which 
we live we have brought together vast aggregations of human beings. 
But we have not succeeded in making these human beings happy or the 
aggregations efficient. In an attempt to do so we have devised ingenious 
methods of organisation. But the larger and the more ingenious an 
organisation becomes, the more difficult it is for it to fulfil its function. 
Some of the biggest organisations have become so complicated that the 
people who work in them have to spend much time and energy in clearing 
a way through the jungle of cross-references and overlapping authorities 
as a preliminary to getting anything done at all. Sometimes the only 
solution is independent action; ‘the usual channels’ have to be 
abandoned in favour of ‘ the old boy net.’ 

This social rheumatoid arthritis is not confined to any one country. 
But it presses particularly hardly on us in Great Britain. Instead of 
devoting ourselves to making existing organisations more humane and 
more efficient, we have preferred to establish new organisations still 
vaster and more complicated—national monopolies for the provision of 
the principal forms of industrial motive power, steel, important foods 
and some raw materials. We have gone further—we are endeavouring 
by prohibition and exhortation to fit every form of economic activity 
into a national plan. To remedy the harm done by our inadequate 
capacity for organisation we have taxed this capacity still further ; wé 
397 
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have made the State an organisation so fantastically large, so tortuously 
complicated that our natural inability to make it work is becoming only 
too evident. In the attempt of the State to direct economic activity the 
workings of the seventeenth-century mind at grips with twentieth-century 
problems can be seen in all their ancestral purity. 

A particularly fine example was the contribution of a number of 
Members of Parliament to the deliberations of the British Institute of 
Management Conference at Harrogate last November. Four hundred 
people of varying degrees of responsibility in the economic system had 
sacrificed a long week-end of their scanty leisure to consider what they 
were doing, and why, and to think of ways of doing it better. It is 
natural that they should wish to consult with men who, if not actually 
at the controls of the State Juggernaut, might well be there soon, and 
who were in the meantime vigorous back-seat drivers. It was equally 
natural that they should expect from them a responsible and thoughtful 
view of the road before us and, in particular, of such pot-holes as the 
problem of incentives in the Welfare State. Instead they witnessed a 
knockabout game of Westminster Snap. The M.P.’s were vigorous, 
witty, entertaining, scoring points off each other like the practised players 
they are. But what they said showed no awareness of the quality of 
their audience and bore no more relevance to twentieth-century problems 
than the utterance of their honourable friend, Mr. T. T., who, in July, 


1610, 


‘in a loud and violent manner, cried “‘ Baw ” in the Speaker’s ear, to the great 
terror and affrightment of the Speaker and of the members of the House.’ 


My own ‘terror and affrightment’ was no less when I considered 
that, at a time when the antithesis between the requirements of ‘ politics ’ 
and economics is stronger than ever before, we have insisted on a shot-gun 
marriage between them. Yet there is no use crying over it. The marriage 
has taken place as arranged. For better, for worse, for richer, for 
(certainly) poorer, the control of twentieth-century mechanical civilisation 
in Great Britain has been placed in the hands of Parliament and of men 
who ate attuned to the mental processes of that eminently seventeenth- 
century institution. The union is at present unhappy and may ultimately 
prove disastrous. But even ‘Death were no divorce.’ We’ve got to 
discover some way of making it work—first by discovering why the 
union took place and why the partners are so ill-matched. 

From the earliest times (as Marx correctly pointed out) political 
power was a reflection of economic power. To go no further back than 
the Middle Ages, ‘the men of England’ who were summoned to Par- 
liament were all agricultural magnates of varying importance. As the 
growing importance of the wool trade started the slow shift of the centre 
of economic gravity from agriculture to commerce and industry, so 
political power bégan to pass to the controllers of the new sources of 
wealth. Themselves the organisers of wealth-creation, neither agri- 
cultural nor commercial magnates saw any point in transferring this 
function to the State. They believed that political action could best 
further economic activity by maintaining an orderly state of society and 
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by helping business over or round abnormal difficulties. Typical of this 
sort of help were the Statute of Labourers and the Act of Charles II 
decreeing that all corpses must be buried in woollen shrouds. Such 
methods were not so successful as to encourage a belief in political 
interference as the infallible panacea for all economic ills ; and as the 
success of the industrial revolution proved business men’s capacity for 
their job, politicians learnt to confine themselves to their primary function 
—what Palmerston in another connection called ‘ judicious bottle-hold- 
ing ’—ensuring that at home and abroad there was a fair field for economic 
activity and no favour. 

Unfortunately those then in charge of British commerce and industry 
abused their power. New men, they succeeded to the position held by 
the agricultural magnates without assuming its most necessary obliga- 
tion. The lords of medieval, Tudor, and Stuart England had always 
accepted in theory, and generally in practice, a duty to their subordinates 
which went some way to balance their rights over them. Briefly this 
consisted of a recognition of the fact that their ‘ people’ were human 
beings and of treating them as such, even when they treated them badly. 
But the first masters of the machine age knew no such obligation. Their 
people were not human beings but ‘hands’ or ‘labourers ’"—a mere 
component of production whose handling was determined, not by the 
interaction between man and man, but by the iron laws of the Dismal 
Science. Conscious though most of them were of their twin Duties to 
God and their Neighbour, they seldom realised that their Neighbour 
worked in theit own factories. 

This assumption of rights and refusal of duties was a denial of the 
very basis on which ordered society rests, and it was inevitable that it 
should have had revolutionary results. Stung beyond endurance by 
their inhuman conditions of life the working class began vigorously to 
demand the rights which their employers denied them. The country 
was split, as Disraeli said, into two nations, each asserting their rights, 
both careless of their duties. The Class War, of which Marx was the 
War Correspondent, became the most important fact of nineteenth- 
century history. 

Lord Elton has pointed out that in this war the British working class 
had two weapons to their hands—one economic, the other political. The 
former was the Strike. But its power was and is essentially negative. It 
cannot create wealth, it can merely prevent its creation. It can only be 
used in two ways. One strictly ad hoc, to force a definite concession from 
a definite group of employers : the other revolutionary—for a strike, 
if sufficiently general and prolonged, will bring the economic system 
crashing down in ruins ; then if both sides are not to starve one or 
other must sieze power (if necessary by violence) and get the system 
going again ; the logical result of the strike as a class-war weapon is 
‘ All power to the Soviets’ ; when this conclusion has been reached, it 
has not yet given to the working class the fruits of victory—an improve- 
ment in the standard of life and an enlargement of human freedom. 

The political weapon was less dramatic, but more positive. It con- 
sisted of the power possessed by a numerical majority in any represent- 
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ative system of Government, however partial. By the exercise of this 
power the working class could influence Governments in their favour ; 
that is to say, they could use the power of the State to gain a greater 
share of the national income. In addition to keeping the economic ring 
clear the State was now required to act as a referee ; but there was still 
no need for it to take part in the game. 

It was inevitable that in Great Britain, with its long tradition of order, 
its old-established political machinery, and its high level of social con- 
sciousness, the working class should have preferred the political weapon, 
using the threat of revolutionary action only to force an increase in its 
direct political power. Throughout the nineteenth century each advance 
towards full democracy was followed by a long list of economic conces- 
sions to the working class until at last Sir William Harcourt could say, 
‘We are all Socialists now ’—meaning that no political party had a 
chance of power that did not pay at least lip-service to proletarian 
ambitions. 

But why ‘ Socialist’ ? How had the very reasonable ambition for a 
living wage and some security against the inevitable disasters of life been 
perverted into a demand for Socialism ? It was only a perversion in 
logic ; psychologically the development was inevitable—historians of 
the working-class movement do not trouble even to explain it. All the 
Radical literature of the Industrial Revolution, from Shelley to Cobbett 
and Tom Paine, bears witness to the intensity of the shock administered 
to working people, accustomed to be on fair, or, at worst, human terms 
with their agricultural masters, by the new industrial magnates’ non- 
recognition of their common humanity. The profound loss of confidence, 
the intense hostility towards all industrial management thus engendered 
in working-class breasts, were still further increased by the battles of the 
Class-War where their reasonable claims were opposed by industrialists 
like Cobden and Bright (though ‘ advanced ’ Liberals) and only supported 
by Tory Democrats such as Shaftesbury and Disraeli. This lack of 
confidence made it impossible for the working class to believe that their 
hard-won concessions were safe for one moment so long as their enemies 
possessed one shred of power. By the turn of the century political 
power was theirs ; the next step was to use it to secure economic power— 
social (i.e., predominantly working-class) ownership and control of the 
means of production, distribution and exchange. 

This ambition for working-class control was probably a pipe-dream 
anyway. It might have been gained by violent economic revolution, 
though Russian experience is not encouraging. But it is certain that it 
could not be achieved by the political and constitutional course to which 
the British working-class movement was already committed. The 
movement had painfully acquired political power and was able within 
fifty years to gain control of the State organisation. This it fondly 
imagined could be used to gain economic power. Never was an obvious 
illusion more quickly exposed in its demonstrable absurdity. The State 
had been carefully constructed by centuries of trial and error to perform 
a number of definite political tasks—the maintenance of order, the defence 
of the realm, and such like, and in economic affairs to secure the observ- 
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ance of a number of rules designed to safeguard health and prevent 
exploitation. It was sot designed to undertake the job of the creation of 
wealth—the earning of the national living. Yet this is precisely the job 
it is now required to do. 

Had the working-class leaders been more logical they would have 
followed the Russian example of tearing down the whole constitutional 
edifice and erecting on the ruins a State wealth-producing organisation. 
It is fortunate that they did not. For they would at once have come up 
against the difficulty with which this article began—Where could they 
find the men capable of running it ? A time when existing economic 
organisations are beyond our comparatively puny powers of control is 
no time to set up an even larger and more complicated machine. As it 
is, the working-class movement, instinctive rather than reasonable, has 
landed the community (including themselves) in the worst of both worlds. 
They have set up a number of vast State corporations which no one, at 
the present state of human capacity, can work. And fighting shy of the 
economic upheaval which would follow the nationalised cartelisation of 
the small firms which compose 85 per cent. of British industry, they 
have endeavoured to keep them within the Socialist plan by a network 
of restrictions and orders. These are the work of civil servants acting 
at the behest of politicians. Both are excellent administrators and 
politicians, but the production of wealth is not their job. Nevertheless, 
they find themselves possessors of great economic power without the 
responsibility for producing or selling the finished product. And Power 
without Responsibility is, according to the late Lord Baldwin, ‘ the 
prerogative of the harlot throughout the ages.’ 

The economic result has been vividly described by Mr. F. C. Hooper. 
The British industrial system, he says, is half-way down the slippery 
slope between Free Enterprise and Totalitarianism, and enjoys the 
advantages of neither. For just as the politicians have been given 
economic power without responsibility, so the industrial manager has 
been left with economic responsibility without power. In Russia and 
America individual inefficiency is visited with loss of life or livelihood. 
Not so in Britain. Small wonder that some British managers are over- 
powered by a feeling of frustration and despair. 

Fortunately these are a minority. For if we are not to slide farther 
down Hooper’s slope into despotism, or to fall off it altogether into utter 
ruin, it is the managers who must take the first step upwards. It was 
encouraging to note that most of those who attended the Harrogate 
Conference were conscious of their great responsibility ; it was more 
heartening still to see that they were not frightened by it. But they 
were very much aware that any action they could take would fail unless 
it was supported and followed up by other sections of the community. 
Our social sickness is too deep-seated to be cured by any one class or 
profession. 

In attempting to diagnose the disease the hasty probing of this article 
has found two things wrong. Firstly, the fact that man’s ability to 
control and use the material world has outrun his power to control and 
use himself ; secondly, that the resultant social distortion has been 
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aggravated in Great Britain by special historical conditions—the attempt 
by the working class to improve its life by political means and the conse- 
quent conversion of the State into an economic organisation beyond any 
existing power of control. The first may well be beyond remedy, though 
I am rash enough to believe it isn’t. The second can be put right if it is 
attacked at the roots. 

We have seen that the root cause of the deterioration of working- 
class life a century and a half ago, and its most intolerable condition, was 
the failure of the first masters of the machine age to treat their people 
as human beings. The resultant hostility to and lack of confidence in 
the ‘ bosses ’ was the reason why, after they had achieved the conditions 
for a decent and satisfying life, the working class insisted on safeguarding 
them by transferring economic power to the State they controlled 
politically. Blinded by feeling they failed to see that a political machine 
was utterly unsuited to work an economic system, even if there had 
existed (which there does not) a number of men capable of running an 
organisation of the size and complexity required. Only American charity 
has prevented the attempt to produce wealth by political action from 
being seen by all as the manifest failure it was bound to be and is. 

Obviously, then, the industrial manager must be given back the 
power to do the job for which he is responsible. But he will only get 
it if he can convince the electorate—his own workpeople—that he will 
not abuse it as his predecessors did. His first task is therefore to dissipate 
the hostility with which he is regarded and to restore his people’s con- 
fidence in him, not only as a technician, but as a human being. 

***O most lame and impotent conclusion,” ’ the politician will cry. 
Don’t tell us it is as simple as that.’ Is it so simple ? ‘To love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ In this (and one other) commandment lie all the 
Law and the Prophets. It is a command whose unfulfilment stains the 
world’s history. 

Nevertheless, compliance with it is the first condition of successful 
management, which has been defined by Sir Charles Renold as the craft 
of ‘ getting things done through the agency of a community.’ And a 
community is not a collection of hands or a great heap of labour, but an 
association of human beings. A community, said Aristotle, comes into 
existence for the sake of life, and continues to exist for the sake of a good 
life. ‘That is true for all communities, whether they are nations, or a 
body of men and women banded together to make boots. They cohere, 
as Hegel pointed out, by a reciprocity of rights and duties. Ifthe manager 
of a boot factory does his duty towards his neighbours therein, they will 
willingly recognise his right to power. That community will not only 
make good boots, it will also make good people. 

This fact is now recognised by good managers. They have discovered 
a number of methods of establishing good relations with their work- 
people ; and to the resultant case histories and to certain broad principles 
deduced therefrom they have given the forbidding title of Personnel 
Management. Consistently and sincerely applied, these methods have 
already produced remarkable results—e.g., in the steel industry. It is 
true that the gulf between the best and the worst managerial practice is 
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still far too wide. But it is being narrowed every day. As a profession, 
managers are striving to destroy the fiction of ‘ the two sides ’ in industry, 
for they are realising that ‘ power with’ people is far more effective than 
‘ power over’ them. 

An equally scientific approach is being made to all other problems 
of organisational control. Both here and in America good managers, 
industrial consultants, the British Institute of Management and the 
societies in correspondence with it, and (especially) the business schools 
of American universities are building up a vast stock of case histories 
and constructing the skeleton of a body of doctrines. But it must be 
remembered that the art or science or craft of management (it is really 
all three) is little more than fifty years old, and is therefore far from 
being a complete science or art as are medicine and architecture. The 
case work is being done, the broad principles are being -established. 
But widely applicable techniques (which in a body of knowledge perform 
the same indispensable linking function as the middle class in the body 
politic) are still few. 

That, of course, is no reason for saying that management is bunk—a 
mere beating of the wind. On the contrary, it calls for even harder work 
by students of the subject, in order that they may hasten the day when 
an economic operation can be taught with the same certainty and con- 
fidence as an appendectomy. I do not believe that day to be as far off 
as some managers think. 

But it cannot dawn until satisfactory human relations have been 
established, and here we in Britain face a peculiar difficulty. The undoing 
of a previous generations’ mistakes is our obvious first step. But the 
marriage of management and labour force can never take place if the 
politicians insist on playing gooseberry. Mr. Herbert Morrison’s 
Chrysostomian vision of a trinity consisting of management, worker and 
the State—three persons but one production unit—is an economic 
absurdity. Management and worker are both essential to the production 
of any sort of wealth and know a lot about it. The State isn’t and doesn’t. 
Once management has won back the workers’ confidence the latter will 
cease to demand political protection, if they are not encouraged to live 
in the past by constant reminders of ‘ old, forgotten, far-off things—and 
battles long ago.’ 

Will the removal of irrelevant interruptions—political interference 
and internecine warfare—from our economic process help to solve the 
paradox with which this article began—the fact that man has created 
material powers which he does not know how to use ? I believe it will, 
and for this reason. So far as we know, there is no limit to the adapta- 
bility and creativeness of the human mind. If everyone engaged in the 
control of the material world devoted their whole energies to it, instead 
of scrapping with each other and fighting off or calling in political inter- 
ference, I believe that the problems of organisation and control which 
now threaten us with ruin would be solved in a generation. Our own 
has seen material advances beyond the most Jules Vernian dream. Why 
should not the next see comparable advances in man’s power within and 
over himself ? 














BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Notes by Michael Goodwin 


ROM Eyre and Spottiswoode comes, this month, one of the best pieces of 

literary criticism written by a young man that has appeared for many years. 
It is The Darkling Plain by John Heath-Stubbs (105. 6d.). And its aim is towards 
a revaluation of certain lines of development in the poetry of the late nine- 
teenth century. Starting with a subtle, yet clearly expressed, definition of the 
term Romantic as applied to the history of English poetry, the author cites as 
the greatest exponents of this school—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley 
and Keats, with Blake ‘ though in some respects anomalous, as in many ways 
their forerunner.’ He then shows how these men broke away from previously 
accepted standards of taste and created a ‘ shift of sensibility ’ which, in turn, 
transformed the responses of the reading public. Proceeding to the Victorians 
and utilising the theme of doubt and questioning suggested by Matthew 
Arnold’s Dover Beach from which, of course, he draws the title of his book, 
he employs examples from the works of Tennyson and Browning to typify the 
‘lack of integration, of harmony between the conscious ar unconscious 
aspects of the personality ’ which he suggests accounted for the failure of the 
majority of the Victorians to continue the poetic tradition initiated by these 
early Romantics. At this point, as it is rather with the continuous preservation of 
this tradition that he is mainly concerned, he forgoes any lengthy estimate of 
the work of either of these two great poets, and instead, for the remainder, 
occupies himself with those who, though lesser known, maintained in varying 
degrees and contrary to reigning tendencies, the spirit of the Romantics until 
their work was sublimated by Yeats, who was to provide the ultimate link 
between the poetry of the nineteenth century and our own day. Among the 
lesser figures (though not necessarily lesser poets) consequently to be treated in 
this brilliant study are Thomas Lovell Beddoes, George Darley, Thomas Hood, 
the ‘ regional’ poets, Barnes and Hawker; the Catholic poets, Coventry 
Patmore, Francis Thompson and G. M. Hopkins ; the pre-Raphaelites ; the 
minor late Victorian lyric poets ; C. M. Doughty and, of course—W. B. Yeats. 
In the main it is from the delicately perceived relationship of these men and from 
the value of the synthesis engendered that the true quality of the book derives. 


* * * * * 


When Virginia Woolf died, she left behind a large number of essays of a 
similar nature to those previously published in two volumes under the title 
The Common Reader. A selection from these has since been made by Mr. Leonard 
Woolf and incorporated in The Captain’s Death Bed and Other Essays (The Hogarth 
Press. 105. 6d.). There are twenty-five essays altogether, widely varied in 
subject, ranging from Oliver Goldsmith, Gilbert White and Crabbe, to Reading, 
The Cinema, and Flying Over London. They have been selected, in Mr. 
Woolf’s own words, ‘ not in accordance with what I thought to be their merit 
or importance ’ but for their variety. And, indeed, they strikingly reflect the 
remarkable breadth of their author’s curiosity and reading. Some are published 
for the first time but others, like the celebrated essay on Reviewing, have 
already appeared in one or other of the weeklies or monthlies. 


* * * * * 
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More essays go to make up Themes and Variations (Chatto and Windus. 
125. 6d.), the title of Aldous Huxley’s latest book. Out of a total of 250 odd 
ges, over 150 are devoted to a fascinating study of the eighteenth 
rench philosopher, Maine de Biran. Variations on a Baroque Tomb, previously 
published in Horizon under the title Death and The Baroque, The Double Crisis, an 
essay dealing with the urgent, related problems of over-population and soil 
erosion, together with Art and Religion, Variations on Ej Greco, on Goya, and on 
Jeremy Bentham, comprise the remainder of this characteristically stimulating 
and provoking book. : 


* * * * * 


Admirers of Proust and of André Maurois should look out for the publica- 
tion this month of M. Maurois’ The Quest for Proust (Jonathan Cape. 18s.). 
This talented writer has had access to much new material—both letters and 
diaries never hitherto published—and has exerted all his skill both in the 
delineation of Proust’s character and in the interpretation of his work. The 
excellence and value of his book derive much from the extraordinary ability of 
Mr. Gerard Hopkins, without doubt the most gifted of our translators from the 
French. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


When Greek Meets Greek. Sit Reginald Leeper. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 


Drawn from material gained at first hand during its author’s distinguished term as 
British Ambassador to Greece, 1943-46, this is a clear and authoritative account of three 
of the most turbulent and tragic years in Greece’s history. Students of European affairs 
have awaited its publication with keen interest. 


The Struggle for Germany. Drew Middleton. Allan Wingate. 12s. 6d. 


From 1945-46 the author was in Germany, after which time he was assigned to 
Russia. He returned to Germany in 1948, as Chief Correspondent of the New York 
Times. His shrewd and challenging book, with its rigorous emphasis on the importance 
of Western policy in Germany and the dangers of an ultimate Soviet-German rapproche- 
— comes at a time when we can least afford to ignore the currency of its lenin Zz 
observations. 


British Politics Since 1900. D.C. Somervell. Andrew Dakers. 155. 


The latest volume in the publisher’s Twentieth Century Histories series, by the author of 
one of the most remarkable of condensations, that of Professor Toynbee’s Study of 
History. Presumably aimed at the ‘ general ’ reader rather than at the specialist, this is an 
urbane, clever, witty, highly entertaining—sparsely annotated book. 


The Jacobite Movement. The Last Phase, 1716-1807. Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 155. 


The concluding volume of the author’s ‘ standard ’ work on the Jacobite movement, _ 
the first volume of which was noticed in the Nineteenth Century of February, 1949. As 
was written at that time, this is believed to be the only single work containing the com- 
plete history of Jacobitism as a political movement, with its ramifications into inter- 
national affairs. Prior to this new edition it had been out of print for many years. 


A History of China: From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. Wolftam Eber- 
hard. Routledge and Kegan Paul. aus. 


The author was for many years Professor of Chinese Language and History at the 
University of Ankara, has spent much time in China, and has written many books on the 
astronomy, folklore, and history of that country. His latest book represents an attempt 
to extract the essence from China’s historical development, following what is described 
as European scientific methods, It takes account of a radical change in views on China’s 
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his brought about by the intense researches of recent years and, although it makes no 
spect claim tata he special, i, none the ln, « book which 80 student of 
tern affairs should neglect. 
The 5. A Cultural History. Sir Richard Winstedt. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 155. 
A revised and enlarged edition of a book first published in Singapore, in 1947. 
Without doubt the most authoratative and reliable account of the history, art, and 
culture of Malaya and an essential source-book for all concerned with Islamic studies. 


The Spaniards in their History. Ramon Menendez Pidal. Translated with a 
prefatory essay on the author’s work by Walter Starkie. Hollis and Carter. 
165. 


Ramon Menendez Pidal is Spain’s most eminent living historian and thinker. The 

peee x their History is a highly important book—an analysis of Spain’s national 

istics of extreme profundity and scope, embracing whole orama of 

Spanish history and showing how modern tendencies are due to causes that lie embedded 

in the original Spanish character. It is brilliantly introduced by Professor Starkie, one 
of our foremost authorities on Spain. 


Spain. Sacheverell Sitwell. Batsford. 16s. 
Mr. Sitwell, in fine vein, writing of the Spain he knows well—of the country, its 
people and its culture. To be enjoyed as a guide-book as well as a piece of imaginative, 
descriptive literature. Handsomely illustrated. 


Ways of Medieval Life and Thought. F.M. Powicke. Odhams. 125. 6d. 

Sir Maurice Powicke, for many years Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford, 
is an outstanding authority on the Middle Ages. With the —— of two, all the 
fourteen essays and addresses which go to make up this book have been published 
before. Roughly divided into three sections, the subject matter deals with Ailfred of 
Rievaulx, ur of Brittany, Henry Clement and Henry of Almaine in the first, with 
the interplay of experience and ideas in the formation of medieval political societies in 
the second, and, in the third, with various aspects of the history of the medieval uni- 
versiti¢es. 

Introduction to Berdyaew. ©. Fielding Clarke. Bles. 15s. 

A much needed introduction to the study of this supremely important philosopher, 
wove works have recently gained such wide currency. In two parts, the book deals 
with Berdyaev’s life and ground and with the main themes of his thought—God, 


Man, Freedom, Spirit and History. Invaluable to the lay reader whose appreciation of 
Berdyaev may be the less only for his lack of a fuller comprehension. 


Psychology and the Art of the Blind. G. Revesz. Translated from the German by 
Dr. H. A. Wolff. Longmans. 42s. 


An important book on Haptics, the study of the sense of touch, on Optics, and the 
esthetics of the art of the blind. To be the subject of an article in a forthcoming issue. 


William Cory. Faith Compton Mackenzie. Constable. 215. 


An accomplished biography of the author of the famous Eton foving. Song, of 
Ionica (a collection of poems), and the celebrated lament, Heraclitus. ‘The authoress is a 
gteat-niece of the eccentric though eminent pedagogue, whose original name was John- 
son. The book includes a selection of Cory’s poems—some hitherto unpublished ones. 


My Heart Laid Bare and Other Essays. Charles Baudelaire. Translated by 
Norman Cameron, with an Introduction by Peter Quennell. George 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d. 

Described as an autobiographical note-book, comprises The Painter of Modern Life, 
The Poemof Hashish, Short Poemsin Prose, Journals and Notebook, and an admirable introduc- 
tion by Peter Quennell, who concerns himself primarily not with Baudelaire as a poet, 
but with ‘ the prose-extension of his poetic faculties.’ 


Collected Impressions. Elizabeth Bowen. Longmans. 16s. 


_ The best of Elizabeth Bowen’s brief writings and reviews over the past yeats, 
including her prefaces to The Blaze of Noon, The Demon Lover and Uncle Silas. 
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The ioe Disciple. Francesco Perri. Translated by H. T. Russell. Biles. 


Tre, Ssst of « tziology of aovels, called by the euthor, one of 3 's writers, 
se eee Oe Pele, Published in Italy in 1946, it has since ee t other 
The represents the triumph of Christiani ree 


The World My Wilderness. Rose Macaulay. Collins. 8%. 6d. 


A new novel Rose Macaulay, the first after a break of ten years. AE eee 
etic, whimsical of a young girl who, peongme up in the ent chaos of 
France, found adjustment impossible and drifted into a life of delin in 


a self-appointed spiritual and physical home in the ruined neighbourhood of St. 


The Propagation of Alpines. Lawrence D. Hills. Faber and Faber. 25s. 


iB bask Soe cupere as sell ap emmetunte—-utin ape iampanet: ie De exniaion 3 
= plants. An unrivalled work on the subject, onremns 3 Sen tenran Set method 
_ sie peopagetion backed iy an ealeantivs inden badaggendin, aie accompanied by 
7 


wings and 32 pages of illustrations from photographs. 
The Poetical Works o —— Arnold. Edited by C. B. Tinker and H. F. Lowry. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 85. 6d. 


A new and im pert sation, ica bapa previous editions in ‘ The 
Oxford Series of Standard Authors.’ —— all the oa that Arnold is known to 
have written, together with manuscript com and variations in the successive 
printed texts. Professors Tinker and Lowry, probably the test li authorities 
on Arnold, are the authors of The Poetry we Matdew Arnold : ‘A Comm ote which 
includes Arnold’s translations from the [ad 


Poems of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Selected with an Introduction by Stephen 
Gwynn. The World’s Classics. Oxford University Press. 45. 


A judicious selection made without the restrictions of copyright, which have ham- 
pered previous selections, in particular the earlier World’s Classics volume. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Str,—Is it in order for me to offer some critical comments upon the views 
expressed by the other participants in the discussion on the Labour Party’s 
future? One seems to detect a certain amount of common ground, but this 
makes it the more desirable to bring out the divergencies. Apparently we are 
all agreed that the real problem is the relationship between socialism and 
democracy. Where we differ, understandably, is in placing the emphasis. Mr. 
Siepmann, for example, holds that democratic socialism in Britain has been 
brought to a dead stop at the recent election, ‘ because it can only be carried 
further by a degree of compulsion unacceptable to the majority,’ i.e., because 
democracy and socialism have proved incompatible. It is not clear whether he 
believes that this situation is novel or whether he would argue that it has 
existed all the time, despite the apparent readiness of the electorate in 1945 to 
give the Labour Party 2 mandate for structural changes. I take his unattached 
progressive voter ’ to be one for whom the war meant a break with traditional 
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politics—the Liberal Party for choice—but who had never accepted the necessity 
of a socialist solution and who now feels disgruntled. Continuing this line of 
approach, I would agree with Mr. Siepmann that there is at present no majority 
in the country for a genuinely socialist policy, but I doubt whether he would 
like socialism any better if it were backed by an effective democratic majority. 
What makes me doubtful is his extreme distaste for ‘ planning ’ and his insistence 
that there has been too much of it. I should say myself that planning has 
hardly been tried in earnest, though there have of course been plenty of ‘ targets.’ 
I am also not clear why it was wrong for Dr. Huxley to suggest that over- 
populated countries—the reference, I think, was mainly to South-East Asia— 
should cut down their birth-rate by means already widely practised in the 
West, and why such a suggestion (which has considerable support from 
General MacArthur’s headquarters in Japan and other fairly conservative 
quarters) constitutes a damning indictment of socialism and the ‘ pseudo- 
scientific ’ progressive mentality in general. These considerations lead me to 
believe that Mr. Siepmann is really dissatisfied with the liberal-radical philosophy 
which apparently induced him to support Labour in 1945. As for ‘ organised 
privilege’’ of which in his opinion there is not enough, the question of course is: 
privilege for whom? All things considered, the new society seems likely to be 
a good deal more hierarchical, i.¢., more favourable to privilege of all sorts, 
than the one we are leaving behind. This being so, it may well be one of 
Labour’s principal functions to resist the over-rapid development of new 
privileged groups. Socialist egalitarianism, however naive in some of its 
manifestations is a valuable corrective to the pattern of ‘ organised privilege’ 
which a mushrooming bureaucracy brings in its wake. There are plenty of 
V.LP.’s in Russia—too many for some tastes. This may not disturb M. Julien 
Benda, whose utterances are favourably regarded by Mr. Siepmann; but then 
M. Benda—a conservative ‘absolutist’ in morals, but something like a 
Stalinist fellow-traveller in politics—has never been remarkable for his attach- 
ment to democracy. 

With Mr. Hollis one seems at first sight to be on firm party-political ground. 
He makes the usual number of more or less telling points against the Labour 
Government, and having followed him so far one naturally expects something 
in the nature of proof that the Conservatives are better fitted to deal with 
Britain’s more urgent problems—productivity, the balance of payments, and so 
forth. But at this point Mr. Hollis the politician disappears as though by 
magic and is replaced by Mr. Hollis the sociologist, a disciple of the neo- 
Machiavellians: Burnham, Drucker and de Jouvenel, with their pessimistic 
sociology of power and their belief in the managerial revolution. It thus 
never becomes quite clear whether he is annoyed with the Labour Party for 
being socialist, or with the socialists for being ignorant of Burnham. What is 
clear is that he sees no necessary connection between socialism and the labour 


movement. The two, he thinks, have come together by accident and are | 


likely to part as the workers come to realise that the only kind of socialism they 
are going to get in the ‘ managerial’ society is a thoroughly bureaucratic one. 


But he spoils his thesis by pointing out, correctly, that modern industry is | 
becoming a vast hierarchy of skills whose working depends upon willing co- | 
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operation between all ranks. How is such co-operation to be secured if not 
through the instrumentality of socialism, considered both as a technique of 
planning and a pattern of living shared by managers, scientists, technicians. and 
‘workers’ alike? Mr. Hollis is content to point out that modern society is 
different from what Marx in 1847 thought it would be. Granted that Marx did 
not foresee the managerial revolution and that he was too much under the 
influence of contemporary French revolutionaries. Why should that prevent 
present-day socialists from re-stating their doctrines in terms acceptable to all 
participants in the modern production process? It was, by the way, the 
increasingly ‘ social,’ i.¢., collective and scientific, character of production that 
Marx had in mind when he predicted that the entrepreneurs would eventually 
lose control of their own creation, é.¢., that industrial society would outgrow its 
capitalist phase. It is now doing so. A revitalised socialism must reflect the 
new pattern which has come into being over the past half-century, but it will 

still be socialism and not ‘ radicalism,’ which rests upon private property of 
some kind. There is no hope for anti-socialists in this direction. This is not to 

deny that there will still be a function for the Conservative Party, but Mr. 

Hollis has not told us what its role is going to be. This is a pity. One would 

have liked to know how it proposes to deal with the problem of industrial 

democracy. Its current utterances on the subject—to say nothing of the 

standard cinematic portrayal of the workers as comically inferior creatures, 

which probably reflects the basic assumptions of Conservative middle-class 

mentality—have a somewhat paternalist ring. 

What Mr. Hollis does tell us, at least by implication, is that political ideo- 
logies are mostly nonsense and that the struggle is really one for power. But 
power to do what? It is not easy, if you start from Burnham, de Jouvenel and 
Drucker, to give an adequate answer, for the sociology of these writers rests 
on the assumption that politics is a mechanical play of conflicting forces. One 
recalls that Burnham in 1940—when, it is true, he had just stopped being a 
Trotskyist—refused to see any significant differences between Nazism, 
Stalinism and the New Deal. They were all ‘ managerial.’ Mr. Hollis, who 
has no use for Marx, admires his latter-day critics who have gone back to 
Machiavelli. Socialism, he hints, is the ‘ideology’ of the new managerial 
caste. Like Burnham he is insufficiently impressed by the fact that Hitler, 
Roosevelt, Stalin and Cripps, though possibly all in some sense influenced by 
‘ technocratic ’ and ‘ managerial ’ tendencies, typify radically different solutions 
of the same problem. (Burnham, however, has now repented and is currently 
pteaching a military crusade against Russia, in the name of ‘freedom ’— 
another managerial ideology?) This is what comes of trusting oneself to the 
modern hard-boiled sociologists who have ‘seen through’ democracy. Marx 
may have over-stressed the significance of the class struggle as the principal 
instrument of historical change, but at least he never feil into the absurdity of 
imagining that the struggle concerns only the distribution of power: an article 
of faith with the neo-Machiavellians. Institutional changes, he thought, served 
human objectives lying beyond the horizon of the participants. This is Hegel’s 
‘cunning of reason’ and the heritage of idealism generally, which the hard- 
boiled school has thrown overboard. Class interests, in the Marxian scheme, 
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tend on many occasions to run parallel with the general interest of society, and 
whenever such a favourable conjunction occurs, humanity takes a genuine step 
forward. In the last resort, therefore, social struggles and political changes are 
but the form in which reason asserts itself as the organising principle of society. 
With this conception, Marx stands in the central tradition of liberal-humanist 
thought. He may have expected too much from the particular changes to 
which he was looking forward—a failing common to nineteenth century 
thinkers—but even so his humane optimism is to be preferred, both on ethical 
and on scientific grounds, to the pseudo-realism of the hard-boiled school, for 
whom politics is the science of ‘ who gets what, when and how.’ It is odd, but 
perhaps not without significance, that this pessimistic sociology should find 
defenders among modern Conservatives. 


3 Ryper Street, Yours faithfully, 
S.W.1. G. L. ARNoxpD. 
May 1st, 1950. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Sir,—Mr. Arnold ignores my main plea. Are those who are not Conserva- 
tives but who believe in patriotism, imperial responsibility and a high standard 
of living in this country (é.¢., privilege) to be permanently disfranchised? I 
never said that there wasn’t enough privilege; I only pointed out that Labour 
leaders never call it by its name. 

One of these days the British workers are going to wake up to the fact 
that they are working for, and may have to fight for a high standard of living 
which enables the British worker to live as a ‘ bourgeois,’ i.e., better than the 
workers on the Continent, and much better than the masses of the world. 

The British worker, I believe, considers that this high standard of living 
or privilege, is worth working and even worth fighting for. He may even 
regret the dissipation of an Empire which used to put food on his breakfast- 
table. In other words, the British worker will sooner or later realise—if he 
hasn’t realised already—that he is, and has every right to be a nationalist, an 
imperialist and a privileged person. 

As soon as he realises that (and threats of war make people think faster), he 
will realise that he has been deluded and, what is worse, ‘ conditioned’ by 
Leftist catchwords into believing that nationalism and imperialism and privilege 
are always wrong: whereas he himself represents all three! 

When that moment arrives, there will be a vast majority for a progressive 
Party which is not opposed to change. One may, of course, agree with Sir 
Alexander Korda, who said to me,fnot so very long after he had settled in this 
country:—‘ Why do anyfof you need to be Socialists in this country? Your 
Conservatives will carry out all your reforms for you.’ I admit that if you talk, 
as I have talked a great deal, with members of the extreme Left on the continent 
of Europe many of them, including communists, will tell you:—‘ There would 
be no need for a revolutionary party, if only our Conservatives were like 
yours!’ All the same, in the words of Christopher Hollis—himself an ex- 
Liberal and, I hope, one of the potential leaders of the Third Force—‘ the 
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Conservative who tries to answer these questions finds himself inevitably 
hampered by supporters who distrust novelty simply because it is novelty.’ 
Consequently, I agree with Hollis that ‘ there is a great future for a Party of the 
Left.’ 


As is usual in controversy, Mr. Arnold attributes to me a number of views 
which I never expressed. I never said that there ought to be more privilege, 
but I do suggest that Labour cultivates Labour privilege, without giving it its 
proper name, because it is dodging the issues of national or even class privilege, 
for which there is an equally good case. As regards Julian Huxley’s ideas 
about population, I said that a young woman voter might be alarmed at these 
ideas as the thin edge of the wedge of State-controlled families, a grotesque 
possibility which is not ruled out as long as Socialist theoreticians fail to define 
clear limits to ‘ planning.’ Finally, I suggested that these same theoreticians 
should make some effort to catch up with the times by discarding the old- 
fashioned illusion, still put forward by some Leftist intellectuals, that ‘ science ’ 
has in some way replaced ‘ religion.’ 

The national reputation for hypocrisy of this country has been vastly 
increased by the Labour habit of proclaiming one set of principles and living by 
another. Ask any Labour leader abroad about the British Labour Party (I had 
an exceedingly unpleasant interview on this subject with Dr. Schumacher) and 
you will discover that this is recognised. Why can’t we drop the pretentious 
theories, and talk a little more as we live? In the American phrase, isn’t it time 
for us to ‘be ourselves’? That means, I suggest, for a majority of voters, 
neither Conservatives nor Socialists. 


Aurnors’ Crus, Yours ? 
WHITEHALL, E. O. Smpmann. 
S.W.1. 

May 8th, 1950. 


THE LEFT ROAD FOR BRITAIN 
To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Srr,—I had thought that I agreed with a good deal that Mr. Arnold said 
uatil he started defending himself, but, quite frankly, his apologia seems to me 
little more than verbiage. Can anyone outside a laboratory really believe that 
human beings are like that? It is perfectly true that in this particular article 
I said nothing about the very important question whether the Conservatives 
could do any better, because it did not happen to be the subject on which I 
had been asked to write. I think that I have written as much as most people 
on this subject on other occasions when it happened to be relevant. The rest 
of Mr. Arnold’s article consists of calling people nicknames and thinking that 
by doing so he has disposed of them. It appears to me quite meaningless to call 
cither Burnham, Drucker, de Jouvenel or myself a neo-Machiavellian. It would 
be about as helpful to say that there is a ‘b’ in both. Of course, I argue 
that there is a danger that what has been called the socialist revolution will 
turn out to be a managerial revolution and of course I also argue that ‘ modern 
industry is becoming a vast hierarchy of skills whose working depends upon 
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willing co-operation between all ranks.’ That is precisely the reason why I 
believe—and incidentally M. de Jouvenel and Peter Drucker, whom Mr, | 
Arnold dismisses as neo-Machiavellians but whom I can hardly believe that he 
has read, also believe—that, if nothing is done about it except to repeat out-of | 
date patter, there will be a collapse. 

‘ How is such co-operation to be secured if not through the instrumentality 
of socialism?’ asks Mr. Arnold, but, as he nowhere tells us, what he means by | 
‘ socialism ’, it is difficult to answer the question. If he really thinks that the” 
distinction between socialism and radicalism is that radicalism ‘ rests upoa” 
private property of some kind,’ he can hardly believe that the British Labour 
party is a socialist and not a radical party. If I may judge from the questions” 
that I am asked these days, there is to-day about six times as much interest in 7 
euthanasia in this country as there is in nationalisation, but, anyway, all that 
I am concerned to argue here—and there are few intelligent socialists who do 
not agree with me—is that the policies hitherto pursued by the present British 
Socialist party are ineffective. Whether we call the new policies a ‘ re-statement 
of socialism ’ or a re-statement of Toryism or invent some new name for them ~ 
is a question of words and a question for party managers in which I am not” 
greatly interested. I—in common with, I think, most people in this country—/ 
am concerned that the country be saved and care very little what is the name} 
of the people who save it. Whether you call them socialist or anti-socialist 
matters little more than whether they were Yorkist or Lancastrian in the Wars” 
of the Roses. What ‘the standard cinematic portrayal of the workers as 
comically inferior creatures ’ either means or has to do with the subject, I cannot ” 
imagine. Is it a reference to Charlie Chaplin? 

Then, with his final paragraph, Mr. Arnold goes right off the deep end.’ 
There is no reason why he should do me the honour of writing about me at all, 7 
but, if he does do so, I did after all write an article and I have incidentally 
written two books precisely on these ‘ problems of industrial democracy’ of | 
which Mr. Arnold complains that I say nothing. So he might write about) 
what I do say, and not what I do not say. I never said, even by implication, } 
‘ that the struggle is really one for power.’ I never said a word about Hitler, 
Roosevelt, Stalin and Cripps typifying the same or different solutions to! 
problems. I can conceive no meaning in saying that Drucker is ‘ hard-boiled”) 
or that he ‘ has seen through democracy,’ since his whole concern is to tell us” 
how in his opinion, right or wrong, democracy can be saved, and to call de 
Jouvenel ‘ hard-boiled *—a man ‘for whom politics is the science of who’ 
gets what, when and how ’—seems to me about as sensible as accusing Keir 
Hardie of wearing a top hat. It would seem to me odd to call Marx ‘ humane,’ 
but, whether he was or not has no bearing whatsoever on any argument with 
which I was concerned in this controversy, and, if it is Mr. Arnold’s contention 
that the British Parliamentary Socialists are after all stil] Marxians, I think that 
most of them will greatly prefer my criticism of them to his support. 


z5 AsHLEY PLACE, Yours faithfully, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. CuRISTOPHER Houuis, M.P. 


May 10#b, 1950. 








